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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON. 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including 
the biography and doubtful plays. With 1,200 Illustretions, 
beautifully printed on fine tone paper, by Clay, London. 5 
vols, super royal 8vo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $85; or, superbly bound in full morocco extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAEESPEARE. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 engrav- 
jogs from designs by John Gilbert. vols. royal Svo, cloth, 
$22 50; half calf, $30; full calf, $35, tree calf, gilt edges, $40; 
full morocco, $42 50. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rev. J.G. Wood, Comprising Mawmalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
etc. ;:in 5 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and 
1,(00 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, 
$21; balt calf, $28 5; full calf, $33 50; or, handsomely bound 
in morocco, antique or extra, $41. 


LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENTS, With several hundred engravings on wood, 
from designs by William Harvey. 3 vols, Svo, cloth, $15; half 
calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. 

FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A new edition from 
the text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, a Life of the author, 
an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on his History. With 
120 beaatitul wood-cats, illustrative of manners, customs, etc. 
2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 

*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the iLuminated edition of 
Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco, gilt edges. The illu- 
mivations (72 in namber) are reproduced from MB. Froissart in 
the Brullothequeé Buvyale, Paris, and other aourecs. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Containing an account of the 
cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy. Beginning where that of Sir John Froissart fiuishes, 
and ending at the year 1467,and continued by others to the year 
1516. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq, illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. super royal Svo, cloth $9. 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, As Applied and Relating to the 
Arts and Manufacture. By Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. §LIllus- 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood and numerous 
fine steel portraits. In 2 vols. imperial Svo., cloth, $25; half 
Ra:sia, $3u. 


KAYE’S (JOHN WILLIAM] LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of the British East Indies, in Biographies of Loru Cornwal- 
lis, 8ir Jobn Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. Svo., extra cloth, $12. 


TEGETMEIER’S [W. B.}] TRE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical 
Manual for the Breeding of Plain and Fancy +~g A With 
30 tull-page illustrations, printed ia colours, by ighton 
Brothers, trom drawings by Harrison Weir, and numerous 
wood engravings. Royal 8vo., cloth, elegant, $¥. 

TEGETMELER’S PIGEONS, Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
and Management. By. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.8., author ot 
The Poultry Book and editor of the Poultry Department of 
The Field. Illustrated by many beautifully coloured repre- 
sentations of the different varieties, drawn from life by Har- 
rison Weir. Royal d5vo., cloth, gilt edges, $5. 

RUSSELL’S (WILLIAM, LL.D.] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
With a View to the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the 
Modcrn Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763. A new edi- 
tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1356, with a compen- 
dious index. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth, $10. 

EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With seventy illue- 
trations, trom photograph 4 d by Joseph Swain, and 
numerous maps. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $7 50. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited 
by his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. In five volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, $2 

MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- 
ing Biographical Notices of Eminent Caaracters of both sexes. 





Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the present 


time, Large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top [860 pages], $6, 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD POETS. In roya: 8vo. 


volumes, with portraits and vignettes, as originaily pr>- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine ouper ond 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The 
taken in giving the text in its utmost 
attainable purity; and the edition has been rendered still more 

ographical memoirs 
notices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, 
Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hant, Dyce, Cary, and others. At their 
now reduced prices, they are peculiarly adapted for the use of 


greatest care has been 


desirable by the addition of interesting bi 
and criti 


literary stud: 


Sin 


BOSWELL’S"LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, comprehending an ac- 
dies and works, correspondence 





count of his _X 
and conversation eminent 
— views, &c., engeavel 


&c., with numerous 
from authentic sources, 5 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS, 90, 92 AND 94 GRAND STREET, N. Y., 


Have Just Published : 
THE ABBOT, 
Being the 12th Volume of the Cheap Edition of 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Each Volume Illustrated. Price, Twenty-five Cents each. To be 
completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 


THE GLOBE EDITION 
Or THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


To which is added a BIOGRAPHY of the AUTHOR, by his 
Nephew, Epwaxp Purirs. 1 vol., 16mo. Cloth, $1 50. 





PETER SIMPLE. 


By Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed, from large clear type, 
on good paper, and of convenient size. With an Illustrated 
Cover. 1 Vol.,12mo. 513 pages. e type. 40 Cents. 

This is the second issue of a People’s Edition of Uaptain Mar- 
ryatt’s delightful novels. It will be followed at regular and rapid 
intervals by others of the series. 


MIDSHIPMAN MADE EASY, Ve 
Being the First Volume of the Series, Just Published. 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


To which is prefixed a Biography of the Author, by his Nephew, 
Epwakp Pururs. Well priated, from large clear type, on 2 
peper. 1 volume, 16mo. 50 Cents. Being the third volume of 
Appletons’ Popular 50 Cent Edition of the Poets, 





AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; 
OR, 
A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GARRET. 


Beirg the Journal of a Happy Man. A new edition, in French. 
1 volume, 12mo. Half bound, 75 Cents. 





THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORES OF ROBERT BURNS, 


With Explanatory and Glossarial Notes; and a Life of the Au- 
thor. By James Curais, M.D. Handsomely printed, from Jarge 
clear type, on fine tinted paper. lvolnme, 16mo. Cloth. Price 
$1 50. Volumes of this Series already issued. Dante, Tasso, But- 
ler, Scott, Campbell, and Milton, 


VOL, Ill. OF LIBRARY EDITION r 
or THB 
WORES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


Complete in Six Volumes. Illustrated with original Designs by 
George Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. K, Browne, and with an 
elegant Portrait on steel of the Author. 
Contents of Vol. I. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, BARNABY RUDGE, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
Contents of Vol. IT. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
AMERICAN NOTES. ae 
Contents of Vol. IIL. 


DOMBEY AND 80N, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
HARD TIMES. 


Price, $1 7% per Volume, or $10 50 per set. 





THE PIRATE, 
Being the 13th Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Each volume illustrated. _ Price Twenty-five Cents each, To 
be pl fod in 2 ) 





FIGUIER’S NEW WORK, 
THE INSECT WORLD, 


Being a Popular Account of the Orders of Insects, together 
with a Description of the Habits and Keconomy of some 
of the most interesting Species. From the French of Louis 
Figuier. Illustrated with eleven fine sy Engravings, and 
553 beautifally-printed Woodeuts. By MM. &. Blanchard, Dela- 

Rk Hand ly printed, from large, bold 








, @ 
ols., crown Svo. cloth, including Tne Tour to the He- ars on fine heavy tint 


brides, $6 50; Half Calf $15 Ou 








WOODS ANS FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
Quenec, 19\h Jung, 1£68. 
NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber ‘Berths, in 


the following Territories, will be held at the places and dates, 
namely : 


8T. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 


Three Rivers, on the 2d day of September nest. 


LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Montreal, on the 16th day of September next, 


UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Ottwwa, on the 7th day of October next. 


The Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale can 
be ascertained at the respective Crown Timber offices, 


G. A. BOURGEOIS, 
Assistant-Commissioner. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
PUBLISH ON MONDAY, SEPT. 7th, 
A New System of Drawing tor Students, 
DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER, 
From the French of Madame E, Cava, 
12mo, Cloth, $1. In fAugust. 
*,* “This is the only method of drawing which really teaches 


anything. In publishing the remarkable treatize in which she 
unfolds, with surpassing interest, the result of her observations 





ood | Bpon the teaching of drawing, and the ingenious metbods she ap- 


plies, Madame Cavé * * * renders invaluable service to all who 
have marked out for themselves a career of Art.”’—Extract trom 
a long review in the Jtewue des Deux Mondes. 
A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
RURAL HOURS, 
By a Lavy, 

[Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper. | 

New Edition, with a new Introductory Chapter. 
$2 50, 
One of the most interesting volumes of the day, displaying 
powers of mind of a high order.””—Mrs, Hale's “* Woman's Ke- 
cord.” 
** An Admirable portraiture of American out-door life just as it 
is.” —Prof. Hart. 
“*A very pleasant book—the result of the*combined effort of 
good sene and good feeling, an observant mind, anda real, honest, 
unaffected appreciation of the countless minor beauties that Na- 
ture exhibits to her assiduous lovers."—N. Y. Albion. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

WHAT SHALL WE EAT? A Manual for Housekeepers. 


12mo. 80 cents. 
MATHIEU ROPARS. Et Cetera. By an Ex-Editor, (Wm, 
New Epitions oF 


Young.) 12mo. $1 25, 
THE HISTORY OF DE &0TO'S 
CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 
By Theodore Irving, LL.D, 


A New Edition—1 Vol.,12mo. Uniform with the Sunnyside 
Edition of Irving’s Works. $2 50. 

“ 4bis book is a delightful one * * in style; related to the pure 
and graceful writing of the author of the Lite of Colambus.’’— 
on Athen eum, 


FOR ORGAN SIUDY AND PRACTIO# 
UsE 
“ ZUNDELL’S MODERN SCHOOL.” 


A New and Progressive Method. In3 Parts. By John Zundel, 
Organist and Director of Music at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Price of each Part, Cl. $200, The 3 Parts complete in 1 
volume, Boards, $4.00, 

Mailed Free. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


1 Vol. 12mo.,, 








YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Prin and Bookbind No. 45 Marpsn Lar 

prompt siteation. We supply Dg in oss 





haye, After y 
ed . Lvol, 8yo, Cloth, $6. 
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C\TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 





THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. 


JAVA... ..+0+0+++-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
BUCOTIA.......-. leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 16, 














RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON’ respectfally notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in 

of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande, avana, 


Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 


on receipt 


periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, 





RUBSIA.....«++++ leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 23, 
CHINA ..coscecee leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
CUBA .....006 -++-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Uct. 7. 
TAVArccccccecese leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 14. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....§130 00 | Second Cabin Passag $80 | of two p 
TO PARIS. — 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. ’ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


} The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
oases pation Governments for carrying the mails 
w . 


BVO"RY SATURDAY and 
EVERY AL.SRNATH TUSSDAY, 
From Pier .*%. North River. 


KATES OF > \S8SAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILIN® EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAY. SLE IN CURRENCY. 
First CaBin * ccepecesece +835 00 
Do to Do. w London....40 0 
Do tt Do. to “aris.......50™ 
Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of e from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
rs also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
—— —, u kasi 
teerage passage from Liverpool or 
P — can be bought here by persons sen 
r b 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agen‘ 
6 awe, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK ooling ot QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 
FRANCE 


$40. 
for their 





t. Seem. coe cncooeRiaes pes 
Y Cutting. ....06.. 8,315 “* 
cecececes Capt, Hall,.....5.....-.8,310 “ 


eccecccoces Capt. Thomson.........3,117 “ 
--Capt. Lewis..... ry * 
wecccecccced Capt. Prowse............8,876 “* 


seaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 

Gooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 

and fare are unsu , and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Su’ on each ship, free of ch 

are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

) tor 


age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( 
$37 payable here in currency. 

Diaite issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

wannme from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs or THE Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
‘AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Week iy Ling or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwa payable in any part of Great 
britain aud Ireland, or the Continent of Rurope, can always be 


obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
wandiibee BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 








The Screw Stsamens OF THs Norte Geaman Liorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YWORM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New Yorx ro Bri 
Ravan, and SouTaamMPTON—First Cabin 
$72; Steerage, $35. 
vin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. 
payable in gold. 


hese 
through bills of lading are signed. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 


[uy So See of Lafing.tet those of the Company will be 
aeed ok tee EE IveY Bot be delivered before goods are 


euaN, LONDON, 
$120 ; Second Cabin, 
m Bremen to New ORK—Firet Ua- 
Price of passage 


vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 


tage stamps. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOC 
AT RETAIL. 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


? to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


AWNINGS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 
For Stores and Offices; Venetian Awnings for BEF Dwellings and Hotels, DEN and Country Residences. 
Canvas Goods of every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 














\ 





HANKINSON’S IMPROV CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 

Btill at the Old Stand, 15 East 27th Street, between FOS and Fifth Avenues, New ne Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: — and Three Ply, 5c. ; B: * 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 


~~ COMPOSITE IRON, WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciusivs Manvractcrers or THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and —— 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 


VICTOR BARJON, From Pans, 

Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

No. 71 MERCER STREET, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MaKERS AND DBEOORATORS ' 
77 Wubverstey Place, near Unitom Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Design wed Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinas of Decorative and 
Plain ture. 














KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 

Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 

No. 13884 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.§27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 


WILLIAM TOWERS. & R aga. 
PLUMBER AND SAS, LITTER, 
No. CARMINE 8 PRACTICAL WORKERS 


Bet. Bleecker & NeW YORK. 
HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, EN WOM, SECNE, BETAL, SC. 
Jo For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 


HIN RANNET, 
SPECIALTIES, 


[Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON,] 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 

4 COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
&e., &., 
69 Carmine Street, New York, 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
EGBERIK MIULLs, 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 
A! 
83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 


PAINTER, 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
| done with neatness and dispatch. 


NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 
H N | 
‘ , A. OF NO. Samat a 4 M. A.COLEMAN, 
" } Manufacturer ot Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [Between 3ist and 32nd 8ts.} 


FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MA K'ER, 
No, 390 BROADWAY, 
2 B.Conn Sunde Gives, NEW YORK. | 200 a Ay hg ~~, - a St, N.Y 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots | CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY lg 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason- 

diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 


able prices, 
EstTaBLisaED 1549. 


BEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 
AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 
©. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, 14th 
STRERT. 








J. 
































J. W. SMITH 
(igetadlished, 1348) ° 
HERALDIC C€ ASER. 

Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram | 

Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., es, Terrets, &c. | 

Gilt and Burvished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MERCKE STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 


CHs. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
75 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Wonxs—613 sore STREET, NEW YORK. ; 
Goods of eve’ escri, m, in or small quantiti ed 
finished, and restored it the best style. be = 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 
PL AND GAS 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first Street. 








FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6TH Avs., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapwar, between 28th and 20th 8ts., 








Jeared at the 
He Southam 

AA ace = a —- Bremen at the 
OBLRIOES & Co. 68 Broad Street. 





Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispateh. 
attended to, 


Jobbing punctually New York, 
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Literature, 


THREE SONNETS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES TURNER. 
{In earlier years Mr. Turner was known to the public as Mr. 


Cuarles Tennyson, brother of the more famous Alfred, and one 


of a whole family of siagers.} 


Tis our earliest sympathies to trace ! 
And I would muse upon a little thing. 

What brought the blush into that infant’s face 
When first confronted with the rueful — | ? 
He boldly came—what made his courage less ? 
A signal for the heart to beat less free 

Are all imperial presences, and he 

Was awed by Death’s consummate kingliness. 
A strange bewildered look of shame he wore; 
*T was the first mortal hint that crossed the lad ; 
He feared the stranger, though he knew no more, 
Surmising and surprised, but, most, afraid ;, 

As Crusoe, wandering on the desert shore, 

Saw but an alien footmark, and was sad |’ 





A hint of rain—a touch of lazy doubt— 
Sent me to bedward on tbat prime of nights, 
When the air metand burst the aérolttes, 
ies the men stare and the children shout. 
Why did no beam from all that rout and rush 
Of darting meteors, pierce my drowséd head? 
Strike on the portais of my sleep? and flush 
>! spirit through mine eyelids, in the stead 
Of that poor vapid dream? My soul was pained, 
= very soul, to have slept while others woke, 
hile little children their delight outspoke, 
And in their eyes’ small chambers entertained 
Far motions of the Kosmos! I mistook 
The purport of that oight—it had not rained.” 





Once on a time, when, tempted to repine, 

lo Pan green nook I nursed a sullen theme, 

A fly lit near me, lovelier than a dream, 

With burnished plates of sight, and pennons fine ; 
His wondrous beauty struck and fixt my view, 
As, ere he mingled with the shades of eve, 

With silent feet he trod the honeydew, 

ln that lone spot, where I had come to grieve : 
And still, whene’er the hour of sorrow brings, 
Once more, the humours and the doubts of grief, 
ia my mind's eye, from that moist forest-leaf 
Once more I see the glorious insect rise ! 

My faith is lifted on two gauzy wings, 

Aud served with light by two metallic eyes, 





THE WANDERING JEW. 
[ Translated from the French of the Chevalier de Chatelain.} 


It was a day long, long ago, 
When, for our sake, the Son of God 
Was giving up his life, and trod, 
With weary faltering steps and slow, 
Beneath the cross, by men accurst 
And sore reviled. In bitter thirst 
Aud pain He paused, and made endeavour 
To gain the assistance of one standing near. 
A Jew, who answered, mocking ever, 
“ Oaward, onward! stopping never, 
Accomplish thy career! 
Onward, onward! staying never, 
Parsue thy vain endeavour!” 


“ Ob, God of Mercy,” Jesus said, 
“ Thy bitter cup I drink, and ove 
Thy will that guides me trom above. 
Oh, turn thy wrath away,” He pray’d, 
“ From this poor Jew, who will repent, 
Avert Thy heavy chastisement 
For this his sin, and do not sever 
His thread of life in doom severe.” 
And God made answer: “ He for ever 
Shall still go onward, staying never ; 
Pursue thy dread career | 
Onward, onward! pausing never, 
Go on, go on, for ever !” 


Who is this man, so gaunt and weird, 
With slow sad marcb, with pensive air, 
And load of strange remorse and care, 

Wh piteous face and lengthened beara ? 
Who but the ancient Wandering Jew! 
Whom all the winds of Heaven pursue. 

To stay his course he makes endeavour, 
Imploring help in pain and f-ar. 

And sull the storm replies for ever, 
Onward, onward! stopping never, 

Accomplish thy career ! 
Onward, onward! staying never, 
Go on, go on, for ever ! 


——_——_o-—__—- 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


GENTLEMAN, 


supper-table spread 


vote fean, but it was no longer the contented, cheery counte- | only when I do get home that the dream is 
friend was wont to wear; not only disappoint- 


nance that his 


old good-humoured ease. 

“What a truant you have beep, Maurice! And not 
a ine have you vouchsafed to write me as to what your 
highness was about, or when you would condescend to re- 
turn to Blondel.” 

“I plead guilty to both counts, Charley, and throw myself 
on the mercy of the court. But really, I have been very much 
eng’ ly 
“ Ob, I know that,” answered the curate cynically. “ The 
claims of friendship are henceforth secondary, of course, to 
those of love, if indeed they can be called claims at all. You 
have been preparing settlements, I suppose, and so on; 
well, I hope you have behaved liberally towards your 
princess.” 

‘“* Not liberally—no, Milton; for it is not liberality to be- 
stow our goods upon those we love.” 

“ Bravo! Mr. Maurice Glyp. The young has become 
sententious ; he is crowing apborisms ; he will be a moral 
garden. Miss Kate Irby, [ drink to you; you have accom- 
plished a victory that has been denied to the clergy. I have 
preached to this man myself, in full canonicals, and nothing 
has come of it save ribaldry, but henceforth I foresee a change. 
—Talking of changes, by the by,” continued the curate in 
graver tones, “you have heard—or perhaps you have not 
heard, for why should you care for so small a matter—there 
will be soon achange at Blondel ?”” 

“ What is it, Charley? I like the place so well—thanks to 
you, my friend—that the very village-gossip is welcome to 
my ears.” 

“ Well, there’s plenty of gossip for you. It has been ob- 
served that the young lady at the manor has been exceed- 
ingly out of spirits for these three weeks and more; her beau- 
tiful eyes, sir, had red rims at church. It is hoped, however, 
tbat from to-morrow, under the judicious treatment of a gen- 
tleman from town, taesymptoms may abate. Also, there has 
been a man at the ruin, the sole object of whose visit, as some 
say, has been to take impres-ions‘of the brasses at the priory ; 
others whisper tha’ he came to look at the glebe-land, with an 
eye to purchasing the advowson of the living. But I weary 


ou. 

“ You don’t weary me, old friend,” said Glyn, laying his 
hand upon the other's shoulder, “ but you pain me. If 1 seem 
to have behaved inconsiderately, neglectfully, towards you— 
forgive me. Upon my word and honour, there were valid 
reasons—although I cannot explain them—for my conduct. 


ment; but a certain quiet scorn; had taken the place of the | one that may seem ludicrous or contemptible to happier men 








—but it is my only pleasure.” 

* Poor old fellow !” 

The hearts of the two young men had never been nearer, 
had never beaten in greater unison than they did that night, 

as they pressed one another’s hands at parting. The curate, 
thinking of it, became almost of opinion that life would not 
be altogether barren for him, since it offered such a friend; 
then fell asleep, and dreamed of Mary. 

Maurice, less fortunate, felt for some wakeful hours the 
pangs of conscience; he had a certain secret upon his mind 
with respect to the curate; which was growing bu: densome 
to him; he began to entertain the direst misgivings concern- 
ing it; yet he could not persuade himself to make a clean 
breast—he loved his friend so well, that he feared to tell him 
all, lest, perchance, through wrath, he should lose him. And 
et, as he reiterated to himself; he deserved no blame, since 
e had done all for the best, and meaning well. This matter 
so engrossed his mind, that it even excluded Kate, and her 
troubles; and when at last he slept, he did not dream of 
Kate, albeit it seemed, nevertheless, that he was married, and 
had for father-in-law a blind man, who kept whites mice, aud 
much disturbed him during, literary composition by playing 
on a cracked accordion. 

After breaktast, host and guest each went bis way, as usual, 
and neither in the direction of his choice. The curate, pro- 
mising to be home before Maurice left for town, began his 
rounds with careful avoidance of the tempting neighbourhood 
of the priory; Maurice, whose instincts led him to the manor, 
turned bis steps towards the gatek r’s cottage. 

The year was now 8o far advan that the curatorship of 
the ruins ba! become almost a sinecure; and Grange and his 
daughter repaired thither later, and came home earlier, ac- 
cordingly. Neither had left the cottage when Maurice ar- 
rived there, or rather the old man was within-doors, and Mary 
was in the garden, which still looked bright with flowers: 
thanks to her, summer lingered there, of al! spots in Blondel 
parish, the ~~ 4 

It has been observed that Kate Irby looked like a ghost, and 
wan and white and os she was, in comparison with 
the bright being we knew her a few months ago. Bat Mary, 
always spirituelle, had become almo-t shadowy : it was not that 
she was thip, for she had not lost much flesh; but instead “of 
being alabaster-like (except fora touch of rose pink), she 
was now transparent like egg-shel! china. Mr. Frederic 
Leightun alone, of living men, can paint such beauties. Con- 





I could not write to tell you how I was really engaged with- 
out distressing you—the matter is over now, and pray, do not 
ask about it—and J could not write you lies.” 

“* You have been in trouble, then, have your? and that has 
not spoiled your temper? It does not spoil some men's, 
5 cee but you have an excellent disposition. 1 wish 


“ Charley, this is not like you.” 

“I daresay not, Glyn. I am not myself—the man you 
used to know—at all. It used to please me when my friends 
were happy—when any good fortune befell them; but now 
‘Why does this happen to them, and not to me?’ I ask. i 
am not envious. There is nothing that seems to me worth 
baving, and there is nothing to covet; but their Juck 
offends me—their laugh jars upon my ear. If I was not a 
clergyman, I should say / feel very much the same as the 
devil does.” 

“ Charley, Charley, this is very sad,” said Maurice tenderly. 


1 t, like the worm in the bud, had not indeed preyed 
upon her damask cheek ; for Maurice well knew what had 
changed her, and bis heart smote him as he marked the 
claxge. Asshe stood at the little gate, with a sweet smile of 
welcome, it seemed that she only needed a palm branch in 
her band, and a wreath upon her forehead, to complete the 
angelic pictare. That smile, to Maurice, spoke not only of 
welcome but of forgiveness. 
“ You have good news, Mr. Glyn, or you would not be here, 
I know.” 
“Yes, Miss Mary; or, perhaps, I may say Mary, mayn’t I? 
I am glad to call the colour to your check even for a moment,” 
aided he tenderly. 
“ O Borrow, why dost thou borrow 

The natural hue of health from vermeil lips ? 

To give maiden blushes to the white rose-bushes ? 

Or is thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 

I have heard you ging those lines.” 





“ Look you, I wo have bad some trials lately, and have some 
before me still, Never mind what they are, but they are se- 
vere ones,” 

“ You have never known a real trouble in your life, Glyn. 
You think you have, but you have not. Worries, bothers, 
social boredoms—things that make up a la sum in the 
lives of men like me, and which do not slide off us al 
as water from a duck’s back, Jet me tell you—these you have 
escaped altogether ; your calling has so enfranch you that 
a conventional restraint scarcely ever imposes itself. Yet 
what annoyance, beyond these, have you ever suffered? You 
have no sordid cares, for you are rich.” 


are. 
“ What! have you lost your fortune? Dear Maurice, how 
sorry | am! Look here—I have a letter from my uncle— 
which I did not intend to answer—making overtures (since I 
have not practically disobeyed him) for a reconciliation. 
Now, for your sake, if you are in want of money for your 
marriage’’—— 
“ No, Charley, no,” interrupted Maurice. “TI should like 
you to be reconciled to your uacle, but certainly not for my 
sake. I state the nature of my trouble—that is of one of 
them—to convince you that it is a real one: that is all.” 
“ Yee, friend. But however real, however deep, there is 
one to sympathise with you, one to comfort you. While I 
shall have to walk life’s road, alone, for ever. I have seen 
her, I have shaken hands with her once; but I can’t stand 
this perpetual tugging at my heart-strings. You see it has 
burt my heart already.” 
There wa: a look of self-reproach, a sudden twinge of men- 
tal pain, a3 well as sorrow, in Glyn’s face, as he replied - 
“* Not your beart, old friend : the mischief lies not so deep as 
that, I hope.” 

“ 1 do not know about that Maurice; but this I know, that 
life in this place seems well-nigh insupportable; and that 
makes the news I was about to tell you not unwelcome to. me 
—1differently as I should have taken it a few months ago! It 
will soon be ——- me to quit Blondel.” 

“ Quit Blondel? hy?” 

“ ecause my poor old vicar, they say, is like to die. The 
advowson, which the late Mr. Irby sold, is in the market It 
was partly about that my uncle wrote.” 





A kindly welcome beamed from the cu-|the house. She is not at home, and I am out, 


“] know what some people would do, Milton; and I’m not 
sure they wouldn’t be right. be & let him buy it, aad pre- 
sent it to them, and then snap r fingers at bim.” —— 

“ Ay, some people would, doubtless; but not people like 
Maurice Glyn, nor those he chooses for his friends, I hope.” 

“ Bat why should you go away if the vicar dies?’ 

“Ab, you don’t understand. When the spiritual com- 
mander of a parish goes, his aide-de-camp with him, and 
the next incumbent appoints another: “ Have a new master, 
get @ new man,” as the ~ runs. I’s a cruel thing to 
some men, who have done all the real work of a place fur a 
quarter of a century perbsps, and though I have had no such 
long service to endear Biondel to me—it will be a sore trial 


turing town, for my only chance is hard work. When I am 
she is mine, and that 





“ I was, Charley. I am not now. I am as poor as you | sad 


to leave it—although, as 1 have said, I would not stay even if | man sud 
MR. JOSEPH GRANGE OFFERS HIMSELF AS CoMPANION To a|/ could. I shall get « cure in some thick-peopled manufac- 


“Yes, sir. But 1 don’t sing now: there is too much trou- 
be with us.—Is the poor gentleman safe, Mr. Glyn?” 
“Quite safe, Mary; he is gone to where evea the most 
weary, let us hope, have rest at last. He is dead.” 

“Dead! God forgive hm. God help dear Miss Kate. Does 
she know, eir?” 


“Yes. I saw her last night.” 

“ You thought her sadly altered, I’m afraid ?” 

“Yes; but I hope, the worst of her trial being over—for I 
have good news to tell—that she may in time regain her roses; 
and you too, Mary.” - 

Her answering smile was sweet a3 ever, but it was very 


“ You will come in and tell my father, sir. He has been very 
anxious—very.” 

“I don’t doubt it. 
—to Mr.”—— 

“ Yes, to his old master, sir,” said Mary simply; “as in- 
deed he was in duty bound to be.—Father, here is Mr. 
Glyn.’ 

285 he is dead,” said the old man quietly, when Maurice 
had told him all. “ And they seized his body, did they? You 
were quite right not to tell Miss Kate of that. And you were 
with him to the last, were you?” 

“ Yes, as I have said. Hes made mention of you—not then, 
but during his latest interval of consciousness—with great af- 
fection.” 

“God bless him! What did he say of me, sir?” 

“ He spoke of your great fidelity.” 

“ Ay. Nothing more?” asked the blind man with eager face. 

“No. He spoke in general terms.” 

“ Think, think again, Mr. — He must have said some- 
thing else. If he had the trust in you which I am sure he had, 
if he believed you all your conduct showed you to be, he must 
have done it.” 

“No,” replied Maurice, wondering at the old man’s excite- 
ment. He spoke as! have said; then his mind began to wan- 
der, and he muttered something about a summer-house. Ie 
was thinking of the place he hid io, in the garden at Anstey 
Court, I fancy.” 

“Perbaps so," said the blind man thoughtfully. —“ Mary, 
dear, is Watson the carpenter in the village, as usual? I have 
not heard of him for months.” 

“T believe so, father. I saw him only yesterday, as I passed 
the shop. He complained of cold in his joints.” 

“Yes; he is getting old, like some others of us.—By the by, 
you have heard that our vicar is liketo die, Mr.Giyn? How- 
ever, he has been dead these four years, at least so far as 
knowing what he was about; be mizht have been a stick or 
astone. Yet, he had his tituég paid regu'ar; while poor Mr. 
Milton, who did all the work, got but scanty wages. Is there 
any chance, think you, of his having the living given to 
him?’ 

“ About as much chance as of its being given to me,” said 
Glyn. “The advowson is now for sale.” 

“ Mary, my darling, give me my stick,” observed the blind 

deniy. “Tam going out for a walk with Mr. Glyn— 
that is, if he is not ashamed of my company.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Maurice, not, however, without 


He has been a faithful friend to his old 


working, I have no time to think of Mary, you may suppose ; | embarrassment, for it seemed to him that the gate-keeper had 
The night was far advanced when Maurice reached the| but that’s not it: I i am going b 


vicarage, but he found his host sitting up tor him, and the | about my business, asa h: 


taken leave of his senses, while Mary's looks were by no means 


should do, while she manages | reassuring upon that score ; they reflected the wonder, if not 
see. It is| the apprehension of his own. i 
, 80 the | he—“ but the fact is, 1 have got an appointment a! the maaor- 


“Certainly not,” stammered 





longer I stop out the better. It’s a poor fancy, Maurice—and | house,” 
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“ That is the very place I am going to,” responded the blind 
man cheerfully. “So, with your good leave, you and I will 
go together.” 

And accordingly off they started, leaving Mary quite over- 
come with the wine of astonishment.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 
Qs RIFT IN THE WRACK,. 


It was late in the afternoon when Maurice presented him- 
self in the drawing-room of the manor-house ; but there must 
Lave been light enough left to afford the ladies a good view 
of him, to judge from Madam’s greeting. 

“ What a bright face you have, my dear Mr. Glyn! It does 
one more good than all a doctor’s shop to look at it; and I 
hope it will do my darling here good also.—Is he not bril- 
liaut, Katie? Has he not furbished himself up since last 
night?” 

* Yes, indeed, he looks much better, mamma.” 

“1 wish you did, my precious!” said Madam. 

“ Really, ladies,” returned Maurice with a gallant bow, “I 
don’t know which way to look; it is no wonder that I have 
acolour, As for the improvement in my appearance, that is 
the miraculous effect of Blondel air. But [ must say, Mre. 
Irby, that I think Kate looks better also, much better than she 
did tweive hours ago,” 

“You bad a better right,” said Madam, caressing her; “ had 
you not, darling? Not that this gentleman has hurried bim- 
self to inquire about you, notwithstanding that he was in the 
manor grounds this morning.” 

“ Ta the manor grounds?” said Kate with astonishment, 

“O yes, my dear, he was there, or at least in what used to 
be the grounds—the wall-garden. I wasin my housekeeper’s 
room, and saw him, though he hid himselfso cunningly in the 
summer-house, Ot course, itis not my business; but if he 
was my young man, instead of yours’—— 

“ My dear Mrs, Irby, if we had oaly met earlier!’’ sighed 
Maurice comically. 

“Go along with you,” said Madam scornfully ; ‘I am very 
apgty with such neglect.—And, Katie dear, he had a compan. 
ion about whom you should require an explanation also. I 
was blind Joseph Grange, of all tbe people in the world; aud 
iv’s my belief that Mr. Glyn is thinking of becoming his sor- 
in-law, and throwing you over altogether. I determined not 
to tell you till he was hereto defend bimself; bit just see 
how confused and abashed he looks: I’m sadly afraid he’s 
guilty.” 

“4 confess circumstances have conspired against me,” said 
Maurice speciously, and with the air of a gentleman about to 
be committed for trial ; “ but when the proper time arrives, I 
shall have a complete and satisfactory explanation to offer. 
Iu the meantime, I reserve my defence.” 

“ What could be and that old man have been in the wall- 
garden for?” mused Mrs. Irby. “They were after no good, 
I'll warrant—probably peaches.” 

“My dear Madam, [ will satisfy your curiosity so far. 
Joseph had heard there were alterations to be effected—the 
old summer-house pulled down, and what not, and he ex- 
pressed a wish to see the old place (that’s what he said, poor 
tellow) before it was changed.” 

“Anc you offered to be bis convoy, did you? That was 
very kind of you. Now, upon your honour, was not that 
done for Mary’s sake ?—He hesitates, he stammers.—Kate, if 
you have an atom of proper pride, exhibit it now, and take 
this gentleman to task.” 

“Mr, Glyn always did flirt. with Mary,” said Kate with a 
faint smile. 

“That's right, Katie; call him Mr. Glyn, instead of Maurice. 
I hike tha'.” 

Here, to poor chatty Madam’s surprise apd terror, Kate 
burst into tears. 

“ My precious love, my only darling, what is the matter ?” 
cried the old lady, hurrying to her daughter’s side. 

“ Nothing, mamma, nothing. I am better now. It was very 
foolish of me, but somehow I feel so weak.” 

Maurice threw up the window, and the cool air at once re- 

vived the poor girl; but as for Madam, this catastrophe seem 
ed to have quenched every spark of her new-born cheerfulness. 
Her conversation now wholly ran upon her misfortunes, her 
wrongs, her poverty. 
» “All the village knows about it,” murmured she, speaking 
of this last. “Even blind old Joseph Grange, you see, had 
heard of the alterations that that man who rents the garden is 
making. He says the summer-house is of no use to him— 
where dear Katie used to learn her lessons when she was a 
girl; but what does he care about that? He can pull down 
anything he likes. 1 believe the carpenter has already had his 
orders, Was Watson there, Mr. Glyn?” 

“ No, Madam; but I happened to eee him at his own house ; 
and | think I may promise you—the market-gardener, it seems, 
bas altered his mind—that the summer-house will not be pull- 
ed down.” 

“Tam glad ¢o hear that,” said Madam. ‘ Not however,” 
added she querulously, “ that it signifies much; for there is 
no pleasure in looking at the place, now it isn’t our own; 
though it might be, | do believe, if Mr. Croziey would manage 
our affairs a little better, He does not get tive per cent. for 
my money, Mr. Glyn—not five per cent. !” 
=‘ That 18 not a very profitable return, indeed,” said Maurice 
thougbtfully. 

Kate's heart began to throb tumultuously; she could not 
trust herself to look at the speakers, but bid her tace in her hands 

“No, indeed,” urged Madam. “1 consider it very bard that 
we should have to stint so, when we might realise quite a 
large income if we were not quite so timorous.” 

“There is almost always risk, however, with a large per- 
centage,” obsei ved Maurice gravely. r 3 

“ Well, a litue risk perbaps; but I am sure I should like to 
run it, and not to bave to cut aod contrive so, as I have now. 
Do you happen to know, Mr. Glyn, where I could put out my 
money 80 as to get a betier interest for it?” 

“Certainly, Madam. I could get eight, ten, perhaps twelve 
per cent. for it; but then it would not be so safe as where it 
lies at present.” 

“ Well, my dear Mr. Glyn, if it wasn’t asking too much 
trouble, | really wish you would take it—the whole five thou- 
sand pounds—and place it where we should get a little more 
benefit from it—say eight per cent. Taat would be sale enough, 
would it not?” 

“I wou’t guarantee it, my dear Madam.” 

* No, of course not; you can oaly do your best. But I am 
sure you would never deceive me, Mr. Glyn, but treat it ex- 
actly as you would your own.” 

“ Yes; supposing you are in earnest, I should invest it in 
the very same way as I have done my own. I have placed 
that in an insurance company which pays its shareholders 
even more than eight per cent.” 

Kate shuddered. It was she who had compelled this man 
thus to deceive and lie, 
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“ Well, now, really, Mr. Glyn,” pursued her mother, “ 1 do 
hope you are in earnest. I am notat all pleased with Mr. Croz- 
ley-—though I don’t say be’s not a good man in his way—and 
I shall not be at all sorry to become disconnected with him. 
And the sooner it’s done the better. He and I have never 
been of one mind in business niatters, as 1 am sure you and I 
should be; and then you being such a friend, and about to be 
so near a relative—that will do away with all formality be- 
tween us. When once I have got the money, I shall give it 
to you, without avy lawyering and fuss; and that will save 
time, and time is money, I am a woman of buviness enough 
myself to know that.” 

It was very sad and pitiful to hear the poor lady thus 

vaunting her knowledge of affairs, while running into the 
snare that it was not even necessary to bait for her. She 
quite recovered her former cheerfulness, after having ‘effected 
this excellent stroke of business, or, to use her own graphic 
words, felt “as pleased as Punch.” It was arranged that she 
should write to Mr. Crozley, tojnform him of the resolution 
she had taken, that very evening. 
“I will go and do it at once,” said she, “ and get it off my 
mind. I daresay you young folks can dispense with my pres- 
ence, and itis but fair that my legal adviser here, whose opin- 
ion I have thus got gratis, should bave his reward.” 

“© Maurice,” cried Ka'e in agonised tones, as soon as her 

mother had closed the door, “how could you play the bypo- 
crite like that! Itis all my fault, 1 kuow—I made you do it 
—but my heart bled for dear mamma, and somehow, Maurice, 
I almost shrink from you. You acted to the life indeed— 
only too well.” 
“ Extorted praise Kate, is, it is said, the highest meed, and 
therefore I must thank you for your compliment; but as for 
the blume which encloses it, as the bread wraps the meat in a 
beef-sandwich, I don’t see how I have deserved that. Last 
night, you pressed upon me a certain course of action, 20 
painful that at first 1 refused to embrace it; but after a night's 
reflection—and a day’s to hoot—I come into your plan, and 
execute it with complete success. My reward is your censure, 
not to say disgust.” 

“ Bat, Maurice, you are so changed in look and manner since 
last night; your forced gaiety—although, indeed, | have no 
wish to see you sad—jars upon me even more than poor mam- 
ma’s false hopes.” 

“Does it, Kate? But suppose the gaiety in not forced—is 
genuine, real? Suppose something has happened since I saw 
you last to make me gay ?” 

“| hope there has, dear Mr. Glyn,” rejoined Kate fervently. 
“There is no one’s happiness in which I should rejoice so 
much as youre.” 
“ Jast so,” said Maurice, nodding cheerfully. “ Well, it has 
happened. The good results I look for may not appear at 
once, but sooner or later they will do so. You may 
— me, I do assure you; only don’t call me Mr. 
lyn. 
“I congratulate you, Maurice, with all my heart. Whatever 
good-fortune has occurred to you, I shall feel it as if it had be- 
fallen myself.” 
“I trust you will, Kate. I can scarcely refrain from telling 
you what it is; and yet just now I dare not. I must be sure 
ot the good news before I speak. Kate, Kate’’—tender and 
low were his tones, and his eyes gazed so fondly upon her 
guileless face, that her own lids drooped beneath their glance 
—* do you think it possible that this joy of mine is only upon 
my own account—that I insult your sorrow with mere seltisb 
smiles, and not because I hope to soothe it? Do you think of 
me 80 ill as that, Kate?” 

“I think no ill of you, Maurice—nothing, Heaven knows, 
but the very best. But as for us—that is, for poor mamma 
and me—lI can think of nothing that can possibly have bap- 
pened to be called good. We are put out of good-fortune’s 
way for ever.” 

“T hope not, Kate.” 

“Kind heart! But let us talk of realities, not dreams. 1 
have something to ask you, Maurice; another trouble to put 
upon you. I want you to be my critic.” 

“Very good,” replied Maurice with mock-gravity. “My 
opinion is at your service; my judgment of you being al 
ready formed: Appearance, prepossessing rather thaa other- 
wise; manners, agreeable, but severe; temperament, the 
reverse of sanguine; falth in your friends, next to no- 
thing.” 

“ It is not about myself, Maurice, for there I have always 
found you prejudiced ; but I have been thinking how I should 
make myself most useful to mamma in the time tha: so nearly 
approaches, when we shall have to gaia our own living. I 
kuow French and German pretty wel), and for my own plea- 
sure have translated a good deal, both prose and verse. As 
far as the rendering of the sense goes, I think I have 
been faithfuljto the originals; but a3 to the execution, 
[ - no judge at all. Now, it is not vanity, dear Mr. 
Glyn”— 

* Maurice, please.” 

“It is not vanity, Maurice, Heaven knows, but a much 
more material sort of feeling, which bids me ask you to look 
over some of these things, and to tell me whether they are 
saleable—whether they are worth a tew shillings; and if so, 
perhaps I shall write better after a time, and thereby help 
to keep the house. 1 have them in the boudoir: may I fetch 
them?’ 

“ Yes; fetch them by all means.—Poor Kate!” soliloquised 
Maurice, a3 she ran up-stairs, “to place her hopes in Grub 
Street. And translations, too, of all the drugs that cumber 
the literary market! However, it the worst comes to the worst, 
this has happened well. I will take care that her wares fetch 
a good price, aad she shall never know but that it is the pub- 
lisher who gives it.” 

She came back with a white deprecating face and a little 
parcel in her hand. 

“| am afraid they are sad rubbish, Mr. Glyn” —— 

“ Maurice, please.” 

“Sad rubbish, Maurice ; but if so, I must take to my needle. 
I'can do plain work tolerably well.” 

“ Do you understand the sewing-machine ?” inquired Mau- 
rice, with the air of an employer of female labour engaging 
“a hand.” 

“Well, I am afraid I don’t,” returned Kate ruefully; 
“but then that does not matter, for I could not afford to buy 
one.” 

“ Just so,” said Maurice, the corners of his mouth twitching 
spasmodically, but otherwise with a face of the greatest gra- 
vity. “ Poor girl!—Well,” continued he after a pause, during 
which he managed to cram the parcel of manuscript into his 
pocket, “I must be off to-night, Kete, and can scarcely return 
very soon, 1 have much work beiore me, and to-morrow will 
be wholly occupied.” 

“1 know it,” said she sorrowfully. ‘“‘O Maurice, could I not 
go with you, and show him the ouly sign of duty that has 
been within my power?” 





“No, Kate,no. Taat is impossible, ani could profitjao 


} 


thing. Your duty is not to the dead, but to the living. You 
will see me as soon as affairs permit. { must hear from your 
mother, and settle the whole matter with the Companies. I 
bave also pressing business (although of less consequence) 
upon my own account. In the meantime, again, I say, be of 
good comfort, and, believe me, I have more reason to say 80 
than I had yesterday. ‘ Behind the clouds the sun is shining ;’ 
and it will break forth yet Kate. Have you no trust in 
me ?” 

“Trust, Maurice! I have the most childlike confidence in 
all yousay. But if at deepest midnight you should say: 
* Look, child, the sun will suddenly burst forth,’ even a child 
would not believe you.” 

“ Ah, that’s what comes of your Germun studies, Kate— 
rank scepticism,” answered Maurice smiling. “ When I 
see you next, I hope it will be to put you in better 
spirits.’ 

“ You heard what mamma said,” replied Kate, taking his 
outstretched hand: “your coming always does us ailing folk 
more good than the doctor’s.” 

“ Very good, and very pretty. But mind, Kate, that, like 
the doctor, when I give you my advice (and perhaps I shall 
have to prescribe for you ere long), I shall expect you to take 
it.” 
“We will take whatever you recommend, for I am sure it 
will be good for us,” replied Kate simply. 

It is my belief that Dr. Maurice Glyn, emboldened by fiad- 
ing himself thus esta>lished in his patieut’s good opinion, 
was, at this moment, witbin a very little—indeed, only aa inch 
or two—of administering oscula communia, which would cer- 
tainly have given a shock to her system, and perbaps destroy- 
ed all confidence in him as her professional adviser. Fortu- 
nately, however, he restrained himself, and took his leave in 
the Piatonic style, as usual. 


-——_> —_——-_——_ 


LOBBY OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Lobbies are an important institution in all representative 
governments. Men no longer hang about the ante-chambers 
of kings and princes to ask for favours; they g° to the real 
seat of power and patronage, and make the lobby of the po- 
pular assemblage the scene of their intrigues and entreaties ; 
and though we have not in Eaogland, as they have in America, 
a regular party of “ Lobbyers,” the lobby of our House of 
Commons is hardly lesz the scene of political wire-pulling and 
private scheming. Let us take a look at it as it appeared 
during the late session, since some of its foremost figures may 
possibly not appear on the same scene again. 

A fine lofty apartment ,this lobby is, with its oak-panelled 
walls and roof, its coloured windows, inlaid floor, and huge 
brass candelabra. The hour is early yet, and one has time to 
notice the accessories of the scene: the little bar in one cor- 
ner, where honourable members are in the habit of cooling 
themselves in summer with ices and lemonade, and warming 
themselves in winter with sherry and cherry-brandy; the 
post-office, where, during the session, letters are received half 
an hour later than at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; the doors leading 
to the members’ entrance in Westminster Hall, to St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, and to the Library; and that other door, of 
sturdy iron-bound oak, which admits to the House itself, aad 
behind which the first legislative assembly in the world de- 
liberates. The hour is early yet, I say, but already the lobby 
is pretty full. The members have hardly begun to arrive, but 
there is a crowd of joungers awaiting their coming, each 
eagerly watching the glass door through which our represen- 
tatives enter the apartment. How various are the types and 
conditions of bh ity gathered together before us! Here, 
rather anxious and excited, is a deputation upon some eccle- 
siastical question, awaiting an interview ibly with Mr, 
Newdegate, or it may be Mr. Hadfield. he reverend gen- 
tlemen of whom the deputation is composed are laden with 
petitions, and as they cling together in a knot, they never take 
their eyes from the epot where they will first behold their 
prey. Close to them is an unmistakable priest of the older 
churcb—close shaven, long coated, and of ascetic face. He, 
however, is more fortunate than his ecclesiastical rivals, for 
he already has an Irish member by the button-hole, and is 
explaining to him the special grievances of the Roman Catho- 
lic paupers of the town of Ballyhoolan. There is a red- 
cheeked jovial country gentleman waiting perhaps to meet his 
friend the county member, who has promised him an order 
for the Speaker's Gallery, or that yet more coveted privilege, 
a seat “under the clock” during the debate which is to come 
off to-night. The thin pale-faced young man who presents so 
striking a contrast to the squire, and whose attire shows him 
to be one of the people, is by no means s0 insignificant a per- 
sonage as you might be inclined to believe, e shall see him 
presently conversing on equal terms with some of the best 
known members of the House; and I doubt, indeed, whether 
there are many members whose names are better knowa 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain than his, for he 
is Mr. George Potter, the leader of the trades-univnists. The 
elderly man with the deeply-lined face who stands behind 
him, talking to a friend of military bearing and aspect, is an- 
other leader of the people—Mir. Beales; avd his companion is 
his Fidus Achates, Colonel Dickson. You cannot often 
come into the lobby without meeting one or other of these , 
geutlemen. 

No; the tall handsome man with the camell‘ain his button- 
hole, who is superlative’y well dressed, and who looks so con- 
tented with himself, with the group of bearers of which he is 
the centre, and with the world in general, is not a cabinet 
minister. I daresay you never heard his name—never_met 
with it in a newspaper even. But there are people behind 
the scenes, my friend, ia politics as in other things, and they 
are at least as important as the bellows-blower of the story. 
I wonder how a genera) election could, for instance, take place 
without the assistance of this gentleman; or how a ministe- 
rial crisis could be got over, or a new cabinet formed, without 
his having something to do with the matter. Above all, 
where would the “ great Conservative party” be it he retired 
into private lite? These are inquiries made in all seriousness, 
and yet the name of the gentleman whom they concern is, as 
I said, probably unknowa to you. It is Mr. Spofforth, the 
Conservative agent, at whom you are looking with so much 
interest, and of whose influence in politicsso many wonderful 
stories are told. Tue man of slightly Jewish features, who is 
listening to him so attentively, und to whom he is talking so 
confidentially, is not, however, himself a Tory—far from it; he 
is the managing proprietor of a great Liberal journal, and is, 
I suppose, gathering some hints trom the Tory agent with re- 
spect to the forthcoming election. Journalists of all sorts are 
here, indeed—proprietors, editors, reporters, and those won- 
derful London correspondents. Some of them will hang about 
the lobby half the evening talking to one man after another, 
until you wonder what they can find to say to them all; 








whilst others will lie in wait for a single member, pounce upon 
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him when he appearr, asks him a single question, and then | readily to make way for him. The face of the member for 


j Brighton teaches one a beautiful lesson of contentment. No 
Almost as numerous as the journalists are the private secre- | more cheerful laugh rings through the lobby than his, nor 1s a 


i pleasanter face than his to be seen in the whole House of 
but a step above the position of a valet ; whilst others are the | Commons. 


depart, well satisfied apparently with the result of their visit. 


taries who lounge about the apartment. Some of these are 


sons of cabinet ministers, and will doubtless themselves some 


he writes, or the official work he does, that matters so much ; 


private secretary is by no means an unimportant one, nor is 
his social standing to be despised. 


waik down to the House leaning on his arm, and a swarm 
of euppliants for the great man’s favour will surround him 


this digression to the group ot gentiemen who are ranged in 
a line at one side of the door of the House. These are no or- 
dinary frequenters of the lobby. The open-mouthed wonder 


ebaracter. 


talk when he arrives, on pain of lusing their votes at the next 
election. 


The time is passing; but you may just notice for a 


) sf amongst the crowds in every corver of the lobby, and who has 
day hold bigh office in the country. What a comfort a good |a word and a hand-shake for each, is Mr. Maguire, the bio- 


private secreiary must be to astatesman! Itis not the letters | grapher of Father Mathew, and the historian of the Irish ex- 

i uch ;|Odus; and this short sighted gentleman, with close-cropped 
but it be 1s up to his business, and has the tact and activity | gray beard, and a rather mililary bearing, is another literary 
essential to one in his position, how invaluable he must be as | celebrity of the House, familiarly known there as “ Eothen 
a safeguard against the intrusion of bores! The position of a| Kinglake.” 


I is | passed him just now, on his way to bis favourite cornerjunder 
A prime minister will | the gallery, the editor of the 7imes, whose bluff open face looks 
more like that of a country squire than of the omnipotent being 


who controls the great oracle that speaks from Printing House 
with their flatteries. It is not, 1 hope, a rude transition from | Square. . - . 


we can hardly notice them singly. Those two handsome men, 
L r A er | remarkable for their stature, who walked in together just now, 
with which they regard ali things and everybody, reveals their | are at once rivals and friends. They divide together the lead 


t Pity the sorrows of the member for Little Stoke | of the Western Circuit: one is Sir John Karslake, her Majesty’s 
Pogie, who will bave to entertain them with balf an bour’s| present Attorney-general ; the other, Mr. Coleridge, grand- 

nephew of the poet, and the man whom rumour points out as 
the next Attorney-general of the crown. Ministers and ex-|in the bands of the Dictator, and, for the present, all anxiety 


geance of Austria, capitulated, at Villagorz, to the Russian 
general on honourable terms. But Marshal Hayrau, the 
Austrian commander, acting under instructions from Vienna, 
declined to be bound by the Russian treaty; and, when he 
The man with the eye-glass who is flitting about | entered Pesth as a conqueror, it was well known he brougbt 
in his travelling-case a buncle of warrants for the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of the prominent organizers of that 
which was termed by one side a rebellion, by the other, @ pa- 
triotic struggle against despotism. 


Before this crisis had arrived, the Dictator, Kossutb, found 


it expedient to remove the seat of government from Pesth, 
And see! by a curious coincidence, there has|and to take up temporary quarters at Szegedin, from whence 
flight into the Turkish territory would be comparatively easy. 
Forecasting possible eventualities, the Dictator took the pre- 
caution to get possession of the Hungarian crown and rega- 
lia; calling his stafi into consultation as the best way of se- 
curing the precious casket. It was finally agreed in solemn 


But honourable gentlemen are pouring in now so fast that | conclave that the casket should be buried in one of the small 


iniat 


8 rub sh 





moment the solemn individuals, clad in evening-dress, who | or stop to post a letter, or cbat with a iriend. Hardy, 
are lolling in the comfortable ball-porters’ chairs at either side | Cardwell, 


of the door of the House. They are not dukes, though I be- 
lieve they are occasionally mistaken for something of the sort; 


untenanted islands which dot the Theiss; that an accurate 
plan of the place should be taken, and deposited in safe. keep- 
ing, 80 as to be available for the easy recovery of the treasure 
when more auspicious times presented themselves, An island 


was according!y selected ; the spot where the casket was bu- 
ried was clearly and correctly indicated ; the plan was placed 


Iders with you as they walk into the House, | in this direction was set at rest. It is only necessary to add, 
,| that Kossuth made his escape, visited America, and finally 

‘orster, Corry, Stansfeld—all pass in quick succes- | took up his abode in England. 

sion. Here comes one whom you ought not to leave unno- 

ticed—1 mean the tall man with the gray moustache and 

they are only the door-keepers. But the door-keepers of the | rather melancholy eyes—that is Lord John Manners, the First 


When the Austrian Emperor was enabled once more to 


establish the semblance of peace in his Hungarian dominions, 
it was thought expedient, that at a fitting periud his corona- 


House of Commons are important persons; and these gen-| Commissioner of Works. He does not hold—he probably | tion as King of Hungary, witb all its time-honoured ceremo- 


tiemen, it must be confessed, are sufficiently alive to the dig- 
are stuck innumerable letters, addressed to different members, 


and they will deliver them to their owners as ¢ach pasges the 
door. One of the chief duties of these gentlemen is to see that 


Office is an intimate acquaintance with the person of every 
member of the House. A favourite story in the province is 


just after a general election, went down to Westminster, and, 
mistaking his way, marched right into the House of Com- 
mons, and took a seat amongst the members. 


name to them whenever he passes, un\il such time as they are 
sible. 
members of the “‘ A Reserve” of the metropolitan police force 


whilst we look on in admiration at the little procession, in the 


midst of which the First Commoner in Engl#nd marches to| hair, is the next to pess; and then we have the Prime Minis- 
his post. First comes an usher; then Lord Charles Russell,| ter himself. He walks with a tripping step, with downcast 
clad in court costume, and bearing on his shoulder a massive-| eyes and swinging arms, taking ne becd of the salutations by 


looking gold mace—the veritable “ bauble” to the presence of 


which Cromwell objected ; then Mr. Speaker bimeelt, in full-| ibe time when, poor and obscure, he entered upon that won 
bottomed wig and gown, with his chaplain at his side; and,| derful career which bas piaced him at Jast on the steps of the 
throne, and made him the virtual ruler of the British empire. 
A strange balo of romance surrounds the map. 
look at him you cannot but call to mind Vivien Grey; you 
think of his early difficulties, of his struggles, his temptations, 
his ultimate triumph; and thinking of these, good Radical 
though you may be, you feel a strong personal sympathy for 
the man who bas suffered and achieved so much. 


lastly, the train-bearer, solemoly holding aloft the bottom ol 
the Speaker's gown. The party passes through the door, 
which is half-cloged behind them, and one of the gentlemen 
in the hai]-porters’ seats cries: “ Mr. Speaker in the chair.” 
In another minute, the cry is, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker at prayers ;” and 
then the doors are shut, and no members are allowed to pass 
until prayers are over. The rule of the House is, that those 
members who choose to go down early, aod to be in their 
seats during prayers, can reserve the seats they then occupy 
for the rest of the evening. They do this by placing their 
cards in little brass frames, Which are fastened to the backs ol 
all the seats. Ono great nights, the chaplain has quite a large 
congregation; but on other occasions, I fear the attendance 
dves not speak so highiy for the devoutness of the House. 
There are certain persons, however, who bave no need to go 
tbrough this ceremony in order to secure their places. The 
miaisterial bench is of course always reserved tor its proper 
occupants, as is the top front bench upon the Opposition side; 
bu’, in addition to these seats, a particular place is always 
kent for Mr. Bright; Mr. Fawcett—who suffers from the 
t fil-ction of blindness—bas accorded to bim the seat nearest 
the door ; and General Peel, Mr. Mi!!, Mr. Baines, Mr. New- 
degate, Mr. Walpole, and one or two otbers, epjoy by courtesy 
& prescriptive right to the pleces they occupy on either side 
of the House. Amongst these must not be omitted Mr. Ka- 
vatagb. This gentleman was born without either arms or 
legs; and though he is reputed to bave a capital seat in the 
saddle, and to be aa ardent fox-bunter, he is not abe to move 
without assistance of some eort. One of the rules of the House 
is, that no persop, not a member or a sworn c'erk, shall enter 
the House proper whilst the Speaker is in the chair, and Mr. 
Kavapnagb, consequently, is only able to reach his place be- 
fore the Spc aker epters the House, when he 1s carried in by 
an alitendan’, and has to sit there until such time as the 
Speaker again vacates his seat. When a division takes place, 
as be cannot of course go into the Jobbics, two of the tellers 
come into the House, and solemaly “ teii” him apart from all 
the other mc mberr. 

But we must go back to the lobby, and watch the stream of 
members which is now pouring through it. The good-natured 
policeman, of “swelling port,’ who is one of the institutions 


: d ig- | bever will hold—a prominent position in the ministry, but 
nity of their position. In little racks at the side of their chairs | one looks at him with interest as the original Lord H 

Sidney of Mr. Disraeli’s novel—the man who was in favour of 
the restoration of May-polee, who preferred the word “ pea- 
) santry” to “ labourers ;” and who was at one time the hope 
no unauthorised person passes the spot where they keep|of the Young England party in politics. 
watch and ward ; and, of course, one of the essentials of their | the fame of Pitt; but his old friend, who has himself risen to 
the top of the tree, clings to him with a kindliness which 


} e 18) deserves to be remembered, and therefore he sits on the Trea- 
that about the gentleman who, coming up to town on a visit,| sury Bench now. 


round with keen gray eyes, taking in at a glance the whule 
That, how-| assemblage, and who passes on quickly to the House. There 
ever, must be set down as apocryphal. After a generai elec-| is no mistaking the noble thoughtful face, in which care has 
tion, the door-keepers require every new member to give his} ploughed more furrows than time. Men fall back respectfully, 
} L and not a few uncover, as Mr. Gladstone passes them. This 
well acquainted with his appearance; and at any other|is not the place in which to indulge in political discussions. 
season, the care taken renders euch an accident impos-| You and I may be of very opposite creeds, my friend ; but at 
: least we can both do honour to the man whose earnestness no 
“ Hats off!” roars a policeman in one corner ; 80 you must| one has questioned, and whose strange political career is al- 
uncover, reader, as everybody else does. Three or four more {most without a parallel. He is gone almost before we saw 
him; and while you were watching bim, you missed another 
au open passage through the throng on the lobby, and then | notable map, whose praises are sung by Liberals and Conser- 
another voice, in stentorian tones, announces “ Mr. Speaker ;”| yatives alike—our Foreign Minister, Lora Stanley. 


brities who are yet tocome. There are plenty of them—men 
who are worth seeing, and whose careers are worth studying, 
but the strangei’s curiosity is generally satiefied when he hus 
feasted bis eyes upon the greattrio of the House—Brighbt, 
tladstone, and Disraeli. Say one moment, however, and re 
gard that exceedingly well-dressed gentleman, who draws the 
exquisitely fitting glove from bis hand in order to grasp that 
ofa friend. There is nothing spparently ba 4 terrible about 
him. A lord’s younger son, you suppose ? a 

the O’ Donoghue, whom Tipperary worship, and whose claims 
to the throne of Ireland bave more than once deen openly ad- 
vocated. ‘There could ecarcely be a greater contrast than there 
is between his appt aranceand his fame; and I remember well 
how the House stared in wonder when this elegantly dressed 
young geplleman made bis appeararce to take the oaths, in- 
stead of the wild red-hcaded rebel whom they bad been led to 
expect. 


are continually arriving avd seading their cards in to mem- 
bers, who come out, for the most part, rather unwillingly to 
meet them. Friends, constituents, supplicants, secret advisers 
—a'l manner of persons are gathered in the place. Here, too, 
are t atebed those wonderful rumours which, in times otf puli- 
tical excitement, are epread so recklessly abroad by mcans of 
the press. It is here we karn—most probably from an Lrish 
mem ber—tbat there’s a split in the cabinet ;” or that “ Lowe 
is going dead against his party ;” or that Spcfforth has got bis 
circulars all reacy, in case a general election must come. The 
loungers of the lobby kuow a great desl more of the secrets 
of the two great political parties than the chiefs of those par- 
ties do themselves; and the “Loncon correspondent” who 
chooses to spend a portion of his time here cuily, never fa'ls 
to carry away with him a budget of startlhig news for the de- 





of the place, is surrounded by the gentleman trom Little Siwoke 
Pogis, as well as by other sirangers, asd is engaged in poin'- 

ing out to them the different celebrities of the House es they 

ace. Let us join the group, and share the benefit of Mr. Po- 

iceman’s knowledge. To begin with: you ere disappointed 

at the number of members passing you Whote very Duwes you 

hear for the first time. Remember, however, that there ere 
six hundred and fifty membere in the House of Commons ; 
whilst there is only one G'adstone, or Disreeli,or Bright. And 
mentioning Brigbt, here comes tbe great orator, as usva', ap 
early attendant. He is stouter than in the old auti-corn-law 
days, and whiskers and hair are almost white now, but the 
fiue «ye bas Jost none of its ancient fire, and the announce- 
ment that “ Bright is up” will still empty Library and Smok- 
ing-room, and till the House with an audience which can be 
gatbered to hear no other man. ‘ And who is the spare, un- 
tasbionably dreseed person, who walks wiih a sight Jimp, be- 
side Mr. Bright?” That is Mr. Jobnu Stuart Mill, the member 
for Westminster, and the author of that priceless essay On 
Liberty, which would alone suffice to make his name famous. 
As you look at him now, you are ata joss to identify in the 
mild-iaced old gentleman tbe great teacher of political ecopo. 
my,to whom the cause of good government isso much in 

debted. Ove of Mili’s aptest pupale, Henry Fawcett, lollow 

him, led slong by a little boy, simidet a crowd which opens 





tectation of bis provincial readers. Bu', upon the whole, we 
have no resson to he ashamed of our jebby. When we re- 
member bow abzolutely the House of Commons holds the 
reins of power in this country, we bave good cause fur cun- 
yratulation that the ante chamber of the Honse presents none 
of those humiliating ecenes which are to be witnessed in some 
other lobbies, You may stand here all the cvening, und yet 
see nothing that would offend you; none of those open at- 
tempts at cajolery and intimidation, which arc not unknown 
elsewhere; none of those painful exposures of the private 
weakpegses of members, which do 0 much to lower oue’s re- 
spect for the assembly in which they sit. But see! the debate 
is at an end. It was interesting, but short; members are 
streaming out to the dinuer-table, the House is up, the elec- 
tric bells are tingling all over the huge palace, and now the 
door-keeper cries aloud: “ Who goes home?” You and I de, 
at apyrate. 








nies, should be celebrated. But where was the Hungarian 
enry|crown? It was sought for, but could nowhere be found ; and 
no one could give an account of its disappearance. No coro- 
pation would be held to be complete or valid by the Hunga- 
tians unless the old Hungarian crown encircled the brow of 
He bas not rivalled | the sovereignp. The same tuperstitious veneration attached to 
this crown as to the crowns of Lombardy and Germany. It 


must be found at any cost. Large rewards were offered. 
Every kind of immunity was promised to those whowere 
parties to its abstraction and concealment; but the coveted 


There is no mistaking the man who comes next; who looks | information was not forthcoming. Matters remained in this 


Mr. Lowe, conspicuous from his sink face and snow-white 


When you 


Alter this, you will hardly care to inspect the minor cele 


rdly. That is 


Tne lobby is the scene of bustle all the evening. Gentlemen 


condition for years. 


Here the scene of our rarrative must be changed, and the 
reader taken to London. 1n that refage of all nations—Soho 
—wmight be seen, just alter the Revolutions of 1848 had run 
their course, a emal! bouse, the lower part of which presented 
an abortive imitation of the exterior of a contivental Calé. 
Soho, at that period, was filled with refugees from various 
European states. Poland was represented, so was Spain, so 
was France, so was Hungary. Russie, Austria, France bad 
their epics thickly studded over the locality, in various dis- 
guises. Some were restaurant-keepers, others tenanted cigar- 
shops, a few were proprietors of Calé3, more were in the capa- 
city of waiters. 

The Ca‘é in Lisle Street, kept by P—, a foreigner, was the 
head-quarters of the exasperated Hungarian patriots. No 
one could say precisely from what part of the Austrian do- 
minions the owner of the Café camc—no one knew anything 


which he is received. Look well at him, reader, and think of | of bis antecedents, when be mace bis appearance at Pesth and 
joined the army of liberation under Genera! Bem. Follow- 


ing the fortunes of the Dictator Kossuth when the Austrians 
marched into Pesth, he marched out, and contrived to make 
his way to England. Tall, military-lookipg, and of truculent 
aspect, he yet inspired sufficieut confidence in the Hungarian 
refugees to induce them to make his Café their house of call, 
and as bis language indicated that he was ardently devoted to 
their cause, while bis purse was continually at the service of 
the necessitous, it may be easily imagined that the calé was 
not overlooked by the ubiquitous secret police. On Sundsys 
there was a private tuble d’note, at which the principal reiu- 
gees assembied. As a maiter of course, Austrian politics were 
discussed, amongst Other matters the anxiety of tbe Austrian 
Emperor to find the missing crown of Hungary, aad the 
liberal reward to be paid for ils recovery. 

One evening three persons might be seen sitting in the pri- 
vate bar of the Calé, conversing earnestly about the affairs of 
Hungary, and ——— about the secreted crown, all pre- 
rent appearing to be well-acquainted with its placegof con- 
cealmcot. ‘The result of the deliberations of this trio was, 
that steps should be immediately taken to remove the crown 
from its biding-place, to bring it to England, and to place it 
for greater security in the custody of the ex-Dictator. But 
who was to undertake this dangerous task? The movements 
of the Hungarian patriots in London were too well watched, 
their persons too well known, to admit of the hope, even if 
they penctrated into the Austriaa dominions undetected, that 
they would leave them safely. One of the party snggested 
that P—, the proprietor of the Cafe, should be called in and 
sounded. He was not a Hungsrian—at least by birth—he 
might, therefore, bave a chauce of escaping the searching 
eyes of the Austrian police. He was summoned, and the pro- 
position laid before him. When told that he bad been se- 
lected to undertake the business, bis eyes sparkled for a mo- 
ment, but he hesitated at giving his consent. Eveniually his 
scruples were overcome, he agreed to fetch the crown—xay, 
more, he uudertook to fiud a)! the fands, and only to accepta 
reward on the auccessiul completion of bis dangerous mis- 
sico. A sbeet of paper was baaded to bim which, on being 
folded ia a particular form, disclosed the exact spot where the 
casket was buried, but which, should he be discovered, would 
indicete nothing that could in the leastcompromise him. He 
settled to comn.ence his journ:y in three weeks’ time, alleg- 
ing that be must wait for the arrival cf a German courier rm - 








THE MISSING CROWN. 

When the dream of Hungarian independence was rudely 
dissolved by the simultaneous advance of the Austrien and 
Russian armies on Pesth, Gorgey with his patriot army—still 
40,000 strong—s-eing tbe game was up, and wishing to save 
his country as much as possible from the retaliatory yen- 


sembling him somewhat in person, Whose pussport would 
carry hiw to Perth without suspicion, 

Oo the day fixed upon, P—set out for Prague. The 
journey was completeu thus far in salety—there was ve thing 
wo excite suspiciun—bis fellow-travellers lelt him at various 
stations, Only two, a Polish pediar acd an Am<rican Jew, 
came On witu him es far as tbe trontier of Bohemia, and there 
they aleo quitied him. 

On arriving at Prague, P— made bis way to the Kaizer 
Hof, and ordered a substantial dinner. He bad just satdown 
to his meal when the Chief of the Police paid him a visit, and 
requested to see his passport. Having looked at the paper 
be politely intumated that he had received instructions from 
the Minister of the Intenor to see him safely to Vienna, P— 
maniested no discomposure at this; be finished his dinner 
leisurely, and, on find ng that the travelling carriage was at 
the door, coolly stepped into it, not prepared, however, for the 
politeness of the Chicf of Police, who entered the carrisge 
and placed himself beside him. The carriage moved on, aud 
P—’s cquanimity was further disturbed at noticing that the 
carriage was escorted by a guard of Unlans. He put a ques- 
tiop or two to the Chief, but the taciturn official declined to 
enter into conversation, and the journey was performed in 
silence. On arriving at Vienna, the carriage drove to the 
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Burg, the Emperor’s palace, and drew up at a private door. 
P— was requested to alight and follow the Chief. , 


In Vienna, as in most of the cities where the aspirations of 
young Germany were known to prevail, there sat what was 
known as the Black Commission. The Commissioners were 
appointed by the Emperor, and their special business was to 
ferret out suspected persons, to interrogate them, and to band 
their depositions over to the Imperial cabinet for their consi- 
éeration. The Commission was beld at the Burg—it wes sit- 
ting when the carriage stopped, and P— was ushered into the 
chamber forthwith. His papers were examined snd pro- 
nounced all right. So far so well. The Pisses questioned 
him #3 te his business in Vienna. 

“ H@® had come to Vienna to seck for the place of 
courier,” 

“‘ From whence had he come?” ; 

“ Direct from England, where he had gone, as his papers 
would show, with an Eoglish family, who baving no further 
use for bis services, had paid, dismiesed, and gave him the 
usual certificate.” 

At this point of the inquiry two persons were introduced, 
whom P— immediately recognised as the Polish pedlar and 
the American Jew his fellow-travellers. 

“ Do you know this person?” said the Presus, pointing to 

»—. and addreesing the pediar. 

“ Perfectly; he is the proprietor of the —— Cafe in Lon- 
dop, and the agent of the Hungarian rebels. His passport 
was obtained from me. (P— started.) He mistook me for a 
courier, I am, as your excellencies know, an officer of the 
secret police.” 

; “ And do you know the other person?” pointing to the 
Jew. 

“IT do not.” 

“ Bat I do,” said P., finding that further concealment 
was useless—“ Remove his filse beard, and you will see the 
valet of General Klapka, commissioned by the Dictator to 
watch my actions,” 

Preses, “We know you can give the Commission important 
information. Beware how you trifle with us. Declare the 
business that brought you to Vienna.” 

J’—. * Torture me—shoot me—I will die with my secret.” 

Preses, “A royal reward will be paid for the information 
we know you possess.” 

P—.loftily. “lamaman of honour. All the treasures of 
the empire will not induce me to betray my trust.” 

T’rases, “ Remove him to prison.” 

A week elapsed before P— regained his liberty. In the 
meantime a body of miners had been despatched to the The- 
iss. They were searching for something, but only the Com- 
m‘ssion knew what. They tried one island—discovered no- 
thing—they tried another and found the casket. The day 
after this, P—was released from prison. He made his way 
to the bureau of the Minister of the Secret Commission. 

]’—. “ Well, the information was of service.” 

Minister. “ It was.” 

J’—. “| now claim the fulfilment of the conditions, in con- 
formity with the Emperor’s gracious written promise.” 

Minister, © Let us see a little. You wrote from London to 
the Emperor offering to place the Hungarian Regalia in bis 
hands on these conditions, You were to be arrested on ar- 
riving at Prague, to take off suspicion. You were to furnish 
# plan of the plece of concealment of the Regalia, and when 
they were recovered you were to receive 500,000 florins and a 
parsport to Trieste,” 

P—. “ Periectly correct, Herr Minister.” 

Minister. “ In those bags are 250,000 florins, you can remove 
them at once. The other 250,000 florins will be handed over 
to you at the end of your journey by Col. Marx, with whose 
regiment you will travel.” 

‘The dark complexion of P— turned perfectly livid. 

P—. “1 do not require an escort, The Emperor's passport 
is a eufficient protection.” 

Minister, “ Doudtless it protects fully Alexis P—, but no 
one else. You speak the Croat language. Col. Marx is look- 
ing for one Lieutenant Domvich, who deserted bis colours, and 
went over to the Hungarian rebels in 1849. You (looking 
hard at P —) of course know nothing of this person, who when 
taken will be shot at once, in conformity with military law. 
You may be able to give him assistance in translating the 
forms ; and for that purpose you will have the opportunity of 
making his acquaintance as your escort.” 

'* Schobbiak,” muttered P—, “I see it all—I am to be robbed. 
Come, come, Herr Minister, be just, take 100,000 florins, and 
give me the rest. I positively refuse to accept an escort.” 

“Thep,” said the Minister calmly, “ you can only take 
away with you the 250,000 florins; the other half must be 
given to you by the hands of Col. Marx, who is anxious to 
m the asquaintance of Lieutenant Domvich through your 
aid.” 

P— secured his mutilated treasure, returned to England, 
and by letter acquainted his illustrious employers with the ill- 
success of his missin. 

The next morning he was visited by General M—., one 
o! ee three wita whom he had an interview at his Cafe in 
Boho, 

“ You have failed, so you wrote,” said the General. 

“ Unfortunately, it is so.” 

“And yet the secret, so well guarded, somehow became 
known to the Emperor.” 

“So it seems,” 

“You were trusted as an honourable map.” 

“Not quite so; or why was a spy sentto watch me? I 
pointed him out to the police when arrested, and he has since 
been shot.” 

“You mistake; he saved his life by pointing you out as 
Lieutenant Domvich, who deserted from the 29th Regiment 
of Croats.” . 

*‘T now see it all—fool that I was.” 

“You are now suspected. England is no place for 
you.” 

“ England is a country of law and protection.” 

* But there are some things,” showing the handle of a 
dagger, “ that no laws can prevent from reaching traizors.” 

“ And there are other things,” said P—, unbuttoning his sur- 
tout, and displaying the butt-end of a pistol, “that serve to 
keep at a distance assassins.” 

P— disposed of his Cafe and for some years led a life of ex- 
travagance, avoided by his former companions, and pointed 
at with the finger of scorn, for which he cared nothing. He 
was lost to view for some time, but not very long ago a Cafe 
was opened in Rupert Street, where an excellent cup of coffee 
and a good cigar might be had, and there P—, reduced in 
en might be seen acting in the capacity of 
waiter. 


So it came to pass that the Emperor of Austria was crowned 
‘With the veritable Hungarian crown last year, 








BAGGAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

We have most of us i 
“Vaggage.” But it is hot until the traveller leaves Europe, 
and gets beyond railways and civilisation that the real mise 
ries of the incumbrance fairly set iv. Worst of all do they 
become, if you travel with an army, especially if that army be 
in Abyssinia. The endless packing and unpacking, the nice 
adjustment and fastening of the taggage upon the mules, the 
pumerous break downs upon the road, the incessant delays, 
and the obstinacy of the drivers, disposed me, when 1 
} in these last mentioned circumstances, to curse my birth- 

ay. 

Sometimes the duty of looking after baggage was mure than 
an annoyance, for it was not unattended with danger. I bad 
been stationed at Antalo, and one day received orders to go 
down to Senafe. Two or three other officers were also down- 
ward bound, and we decided upon journeying together. 
Above Antalo, bands of the robber Gallas pervaded the whole 
country, and robbed our convoys whenever they saw an op- 
portunity ; sometimes openly attacking when the baggage 
guards were weak; but generally making a sudden rush, 
plundering the first mule or two and killing the muleteer if he 
attempted resistance. Many lives were lost in this manner, 
the Gallas suffering more than our men, for when our men 
were reasonably on their guard, they were always able to re- 
pel the robberr, often with considerable loss. low Antalo, 
however, it was considered that the risk was small; a soldier 
of the Royal Engineers and a mule-driver had been killed, 
only a day or two before my journey ; these were exceptional 
insiances. The natives might and would plunder if they bad 
an opportunity, and they might occasionally murder; but we 
had no fear of their attacking a numerous party, while the 
robber Gallas were in our rear, and we were leaving their 
country every day. The Gallas inhabit the mountain slopes 
to the east cf Abyssinia proper, and the flat country between 
them and the sea; and 1t is only near Lake Ashangi that they 
occupy the plateau land upon the mountain tops. So it came 
to pass that we took no precaution for the defence of our bag- 
gage, frequently allowing it to go on alone, and merely di- 
recting the drivers and servants to keep together, and on no 
account to straggle. Generally, however, one or two of us 
kept near, simply because experience had taught us that the 
mules arrived very much earlier at their destination if we 
were there*t> urge them, or rather to urge the servants, on. It 
happened, thus, one morning, that I started alone with the 
baggage, my companions having some inquiries to make at the 
station which would detain them two or three hours. The 
baggage animals were nine in number, and we had five or six 
servants, With these I rode on for some hours across the 
plain, when I came upon a party of about twenty natives, who 
were sitting in a slight depression of the ground. Some seven 
or eight of them were men, the rest women and girls. They 
bad with them three or four of the little donkeys of the 
country. 

As we approached, the natives rose, and came up to me, 
exclaiming Gallas! Gallas! and pointing to the country around. 
They were evidently endeavouring to explain to me that there 
were Gallas in the neighbourhood. Now, I felt certain that 
there could be no Gallas within fifty miles, and consequently 
shouk my head in siga of unbelief, and said, “ Mafeesh Ui allae.” 
(Mafeesh, is I believe an Arabic word, but it is used throughb- 
out Abyssinia, and is a general negative ; nowhere, none, not, 
no, are all expressable by Mafeesh. The natives for instance 
when they heard of Theodore’s death, came up to us and drew 
their hands across their throats, crying in an interrogative 
tone, “‘Tedres Mafeesh?’ If you inquired for any article 
which the natives did not possess the answer wa3 “ Mafeesb.”) 
The natives were clamorous in the reiteration of their asser- 
tion : “ Gallas! Gallas! Gallas!” They then by signs demand- 
ed if they might accompany me. To this I assented, although 
perfectly incredulous about the Gallas. Had I had the smail- 
est belief in the existence of a band of these robbers in the 
neighbourhood, I should have halted until my friends 
came up, and could then have proceeded in salety, four 
Englishmen armed with revolvers being a match for any num- 
ber of Gallas. Having no belief whatever in the matter I 
rode on. 

At the end of half a mile, one of the natives again came up 
to my side, and pointing to a ruined village a little ahead, and 
sixty or seventy yards from the road side, again said very sig- 
nificantly “Gallas!” I rode on, but was checked suddenly by 
the apparition of some forty or fifty armed natives emerging 
from the village, and moving across to intercept our march. 
They were Gallas indeed; there was po mistaking their white 
robes, which are whiter than and worn in a different fashion 
from those of the Abyssinians. I confess that 1 was horribly 
alarmed. Two or three of us might have made a successful 
stand, but it was hopeless for one man to do so, if it came to 
fighting, especially as several of them were armed with guns, 
and all the rest with shield and spear. 

It was useless to think of fight, or I should have given 
the or’er instantly. The Gallas would have overtaken 
te tently laden mules before they could have gone fifty 
yarde. 

There was rothing for it but to puta bold face on the matter. 
Three of my servants were armed: two with spears, and the 
third with asword. They were all Goa men, who, however 
courageous they might be, would have been utterly useless in 
a fight, for they are physically one of the weakest races even 
in India. I told them to keep close by me, and op no account 
to use their weapons unless | fired, for we must be overpower- 
ed if it came to blows. I then drew my revolver and rode up 
to the head of the baggage. I had still some hopes that they 
would not attack when they saw an officer with the bagvage, 
and therefore, when I got close to them, I waved my hand ior 
them to let us pase. heir only answer was to draw closer 
across the road, and I now presented my pistol and repeated 
my sign to them to clear the way. Their reply was a rush 
upon the mules; the chief himself, a worthy in a brocaded 
dress and armed with a rifle, seizing the head of the leading 
animal. Another minute, and every load would have been 
off; the only hope lay in Bounce, so throwing my reins to a 
groom, and jumping from my horse, I had the astonished chief 
light by the throat befote he knew what I was about. For a 
moment he struggled to free himself, but a native is a child in 
the baads of an Englishman of average strength, especially 
when the Englishman knows that bis life is at stake. A severe 
shake and the exhibition of my revolver to his head soon 
quieted him. In the mean time the other Gallas rushed up, 
but the muzzle of my pistol kept them from coming to close 
quarters. Naturally 1 am a peaceful man, but upon the same 
principle that a sheep driven into a corner by a dog will stand 
at bay, I faced the Gallas and I believed even concealed from 
them that I was not at all at my ease. In the mean time my 
men were lungeing away with their spears,but fortunately with- 
out effect, for the Gallas easily parried their thrusts. I shout- 
ed to them to be quiet, for that if they wounded any one 
we should all be killed to a certainty. The chief now 


our time suffered more or less from | & 





gasped out, “ Soultain, taib ;” “ Soultan,” or master, being 
pwd ieee they all apply to the English, and “taib” signifying 


_ “Ibis all very well to say ‘Soultan, taib,’” I replied, he not 
in the slightest degree understanding my words: “ order your 
men to leave my mules alone.” 

_ My gestures, and the threatening proximity of the pistol, en- 
lightened him as to my country’s language ; and, seeing that I 
was thoroughly in earnest, he did order the men to leave the 
mules alone. This, however, they hesitated considerably 
about doing ; and it was only after much talk, and a consider- 
able pointing of the revolver, of which they have a great hor- 
ror, that they let go the animals, and I directed my men to 
drive on at once. I now saw that all danger was over, and 
that the Gallas, although ready enough to plunder—as their 
experience had taught them they could with impunity when 
not absolutely caught in the act—were yet very unwilling to 
shed blood, or to injure an officer ; the punishment which bad 
fallen upon Theodore, having taught them a rather striking 
>. They have a great national respect for their own lives 

sides. 

But I determined to prevent, if possible, the unfortunate girls 
aod women, whom they had already seized, from being car- 
ried off. ‘Ihe Gallas are slavetraders, and the fate of these 
poor creatures would have been terrible. I therefore went 
back, and insisted on their being given up. To this there was 
great demur. “ The soultan was taib,” they said, “ but these 
people were not soultans.” I replied by pointing to myself, 
and saying, “Soultan,” and then patting the women on their 
heads, and pointing to the road, to show that they were tra- 
velling with me. I bad, however, harder work than in recover- 
ing the baggage. A hostile group gathered round me, but the 
chief interfered ; and 1 could gather from his looks and ges- 
tures that he was warping them that assuredly vengeance 
would be taken if they killed an officer. He pointed to my re- 
volver, too, and held up his fingers, showing that it had six 
barrels; lastly, he pointed to the women with contempt, and 
then to the villages round, as much as to say, “ Why run ail 
this risk for these cr: atures, when you can get as many as you 
like anywhere?" This argument settled the business, and, 
with many exchanges of taib, we parted and proceeded on our 
respective ways, my party with no greater loss than that of 
four or five native donkeys, which bad been carried off at the 
commencement of therow. Thus I came out of it, like a 
hero—to all external appearance—and with the rescued wo- 
= kissing my boots, as if 1 had performed prodigies of 
valour. 

——_e—_——- 


HISTORY OF COSTUME. 


After the fall of Napoleon, and the severe losses the Prench 
arms sustained in mapy parts of the world, Parisian fashions 
ceased for atime to be the models which all the civilised 
world copied. Peace was once more restored, and when Louis 
XVIII, re-entered Paris that succession of revolutions, and 
that feverish anxiety of eventful warfare, which had distracted 
Europe for a period of twenty-five years, were brought to a 
close. The nation quietly accommoc ated itself to the domin- 
ion of the Bourbons, all its more turbulent propensities were 
apparently exhausted, aud a general wish seemed to pervade 
the public mind to exchange glory for more solid tranquillity. 
But even during the period which preceded the final downfall 
ot Napoleon I.—or Napoleon the Great, as he is fondly styled 
in France—there was a very marked change, both in the man- 
ners of the people and in the selection of what they wore. The 
class of society from whence French fashions were wont to 
spring was no longer paramount; it was, so to speak, in the 
shade, and the military elc ment prevailed. That piquant son 
from ‘*La Grande Duchesse,”’ “ J’aime les militairee,” woul 
bave been very popular had it been written in those days. 
France had lost so many battles, she-presented such a picture 
of disaster, that she was no longer looked upon as the centre 
of civilisation. When Fortune favoured her great soldier- 
emperor she was still the mainspring of fashions and manners ; 
but when bis star set, and prior to the Bourbon dynasty com- 
ing again into power, utter confusion reigned, and for a shot 
span she remained under a cloud. Russians, Englisb, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, Swedes, Dutch, even semi-barbarians from 
the deserts of Tartary, were all quartered in one great camp, 
as it were, in the centre of France—in that Paris which every 
Frenchmen worships fondly and almost idolatrously. To 
stand in those handsome, well-ordered, daintily clean streets 
pow, and call upa picture in the mind’s eye of the allied 
troops quartered there, and remember that ali happened only 
fifly years ago, requires a most vivid imagination to realise 
the fact. The soldiers cooking their food, and mending their 
grotesque garments at the doors of the huts they had hastily 
constructed, tartering their booty with the inbabitants ; the 
horses tied to the trees and rutblicssly devouring the bark ; 
piles of warlike accoutrements, and arms of all descriptions 
every where, from the bows and srrows and long lances of the 
Tartars to the pisiols and sabres of the Europeans—1might form 
a picturesque scene, but one now most difficult to picture. As 
@ matter of course, all sorts of strong political views cropped 
up—they were Royalists, Legitimists, ublicans, and Bona- 
partists; and the French, with their intense love of the fan- 
tastic, showed their political predilections in their dress. Dur- 
ing the revolution the most careless style of attire was popular, 
and received the high-sounding title of “ patriotic; during 
Napoleon’s reign the military cut was dominant; and now, 
when peace had been restored, efforts were made to bring in 
the fashions of former reigns, the Royalists,as a matter of 
course, being more conspicuously represented than any other 
party. There was confusion in the fashions; it was more dif- 
ficult to say what was the mode in 1818 than it has been dur- 
ing the season of 1868, For once the French borrowed their 
tastes from foreigners ; they even adopted some items in the 
costume of the English, a nation at that time they hated cor- 
dially. The men wore long trousers reaching below hali-high 
boots, their coats were made with large breast pieces, and the 
oft-named rediogote was particularly in request. These vari- 
ations were only adopted by a section of the nation, for the 
Bonaparttists would give way to no innovations, but wore tight 
breeches, high boots, and three-cornered hats. 

After a time Russian fashions came into vogue, and Russian 
cloaks were substituted for the Garricks, which had found fa- 
vour foratime. In hats there was great disorder ; fidelity to 
one form was unthought of, till at last the cylinder shape— 
that which is univ: ly worn at the present day—was adopt- 
ed, avd has remained in vogue ever since, with certain varia- 
tions of height and a certain capriciousness in the form of the 
brim. The three-cornered baits gradually disappeared, and 
were at last only to be seen on the heads of aged citizens and 
old soldiers. . 

The ladies arranged their toilettes according to the taste of 
the ing dynasty—a sort of Puritanical simplicity prevail- 
ing. w bodices and short sleeves were never seen; waists 
grew shorter and shorter, until in 1818 they reached the arm- 
pits. Bat after a while they grad began to deseend to a 
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more natural position; a portion of the neck was modestly 
dieplayed, arms were uncovered, and, a3 in these days, very 
scant skiris were worn. 

In the year 1825 the entire character of ladies’ appearance 
underwent a change, all tarough the introduction of the gigot 
or leg-of-mutton sleeves, They were first introduced at the 
French Court just at the period when French society was re- 
covering its tone and again setting the fashions to other na- 
tions ; and, ext dinarity gh, gigot sleeves were a hit, 
and were speedily imitated everywhere. When extravagantly 
wide they were also called d /'imbécile, and at the time of the 
July revolution they were worn puffed out in a manner few 
could realise ia these days of coat-shaped and close-fitting arm 
coverings. In 7 1829 they collapsed a trifle, were de- 
cidedly smaller, and were seen usually at balls. Very flashy 
gay col were ted about this period. The “ gigots” 
were trimmed and tied up with red ribbons, and the remain. 
ipg Ornaments on the dresses matched the ribbon. White 
satin Was @ favourite material for dresses and for the bodices 
then in vogue, called “ spencers.” 

About this time also the shape of ladies’ bonnets changed in 
& more marked manner than that of gentlemen’s hats. Io 1818 
a very high, towering sort of edifice was worn, with a small 
front; and in 1822 we find the crowns grown flat and the 
fronts wide and large, and until 1829 the headgear looked 
very much like the storm bonnets of the middle ages. We 
cannot better deacribe them than by borrowing the words uf 


Moore : 

That build of bonnets, whose ex‘ent 

Bhould, like a doctrine of dissent, 
Puzzle church doors to let it in: 

Nor balf had reached the pitch sublime, 

To which true toques and berets climb— 
Leaving, like lofty Alps that throw 

O’er minor Alps their shadowy sway, 
Earth’s humble bonnets far below, 

To poke through life their fumeless way. 


It was not until 1834 that bonnets collapsed into reasonable 
dimensions, and the metamorphosis was complete. Afier the 
July revolution, the women still wore huge sleeves; they 
verily “ sewed pillows in tteir armholes ;” they used padding, 
and various supports were contrived to keep up the padding, 
which frequently reached to the elbow. Not content with 
these dimensions, a pelerine was added over the sleeves. Stiff 
materials were in vogue for dresses, skirts were cut to hang 
in the shape of a bell, and were consequently extremely wide 
at the bottom, tapering towards the waist, and, with their var- 
ious stvles of ornamentation, they recalled to mind the famous 
Louis XV. period. A small hat and feathers were coquettish- 
ly placed on the head, the sleeves were divided, and when the 

ress was cut low a small lace pelerine fell over tne shouldere. 
Cashmeres, shawls, and scarfs were once more brought out, 
and elegance reigned once ome in costume. In England, 
after the battle of Waterloo had been fought and won, and 
French modes began to reach our shores, they were seized 
upon with avidity, and the appearance of our belles changed 
like magic. Ever since that period the most humble and ua 
— dressmaker and milliner does not feel confidence 
n undertaking orders at the commencement of each succes- 
sive season as it comes round, until she is well up in the last 
new thing from Paris. Not that Eoglishwomen by avy means 
adopt all the new cuts and trimmings that find favour across 
the Channel ; but they leave to the Parisians the initiative, 
and follow their footsteps in a emaller or greater degree, as 
fancy or whim dictates. Neither do all fashions emanate from 
Paris ; the small bonnets come from America, and a0 fashion 
‘was ever more popular or more universally adopted. They 
came, they were seen, and they conquered, and scuttles, pokes, 
crowns, curtains, siyings, and all disappeared as suddenly as 
certain birds do in autumn, no one knows where. How they 
were ridiculed, anathematised, and sneered at! No matter, 
they stood their ground, on what little ground they required. 
They suit the present style of dressing the bair; aud, fier all, 
it is not so much what is worn, but how it is worn. Ladies’ 
costume since 1834 does not belong to, history, but rather to 
the modiste.— Queen. 


——_—_.—__—_- 
THE DEADLOCK IN VICTORIA. 


The colony of Victoria seems destined to exemplify all the 
civil perplexities ot which a colonia! Government is suscepti- 
ble. bile the ecclesiastical condition of Natal almost threat- 
eps to repeat the scandals and conflicts of an era which wit- 
nessed rival bishops lea ling their partisans in unseemly aad 
truculent frays, the Parliamentary crisis of the young Austra- 
lian colony realizes the anticipations of the most cynical or the 
most timid theorists. Withont a substantial grievance, in the 
most ample enjoyment of real liberty and material prosperity, 
@ stranger to the social wants aad contrasis of European na- 
tions, Victoria ba: discovered as good a cause of complaint and 
indigoation as if she had had a settled government for five 
bunured years. The deadlock which existed a year ago exists 
still, and, what is worse, with fresh ingredients of strife and 
animosity. Tne Minist:yy which was to have extricated the 
colony from its slough of deapond is proved to te at once 
helpless and contemptible. At the time of its last advices its 
exieteuce was in imminent peril. The policy with which Sir 
H. Manners Eutton initiated his Government was only a degree 
less unfortunate than tbe policy with which he has continued it. 
He began one session by submitting to his Parliament the con- 
sideration of Lady Darling’s pension ; he now opens another 
with a speech in which nothing is ta d on this question. Aad 
yet it is the question oa which the former Parhamest was dis- 
solved and the present oneclected. To suppose that so signi- 
ficant areticence should be agreeable toa democra'ic assemb!'y 
is to confess ulter ignorance uf colorics and their Parliamente. 
Tie ind geity of studied silence was, to the colonial mind, 
aggravated by the insult of metropolitan dicta'ion. The lead- 
ers of the Opposition would not uoder any circumstances have 
forborne to ceveure the discretion which was mute upon the 
most — aod absorbing of their local questions; but 
when this silence was fouad to be the effect of instructions 
from Downing Sircet, their indignation knew n0 bounds. Toe 
Amendment to the Address, which was carried by a large ma- 
jonty, while it expressed the utmost loysity to the persun and 
deference to the authority of the S« distinctly denied 
the mght of her Ministers to interfere in the; purely local con- 
cerns of the colovy. The framers of the Amendment do put 
indeed seem blind to the colourable right of the Ciown to pre- 
scribe rules for the gnidance of its own officers; but they ap- 
t to have satisfied themselves that regulations which wou 

constitutional in the case of an actual Governor could bave 

no validity in the case of one who had ceased to be a Governor. 
That the regulation by which an actual Governor is bound 
must inelude obedience to the commands of the Sovereign, 
conveyed th the Secretary of State, was too obvious a 
reply tor Sir H. ners Sutton not to make. And it still re- 
mains for the constitational statesmen of Meibourne to explain 
how an officer, whose autuority is derived from the Sovereign, 
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the wieh¢s of the Assembly. But the Governor was less anx- 
ious to wage a controversial war}with success than to propose 
& batis of practical agreement. Although he had abstained in 
the last instance from recommending the Darling grant for the 
consideration of the Assembly, he professed his readiness to 
acquiesce in its legitimate sett(iement by the three branches of 
the Colonial Legislature. To aa offer so conciliatory it might 
have been supposed that only one answer could be returned, 
and that one of cordial and grateful acceptance. But colonial 
Oppositions are not organized, any more than those at home, 
for the purpose ot being conciliated. The Victorian Opposition 
had not takea up its ground for nothing. So, when the Go- 
vernor professed his willingness to assent to a constitutior al 
settlement of the question, they rejoined that the only settle- 
ment which could satisfy them would be the insertion of the 
grant in the Appropriation Act. To this the Governor natu- 
rally demurred. This smuggling of a special and peculiar 
grant in the body of the Appropriation Bill bad already been 
denounced as a dodge which, if constitutional in form, was un- 
constitutional in spirit, and bad been ove of the main irritants 
of the conflict between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. The refusal of the Governor exasperated 
the —aeeeee still furtber ; and the leaders immediately car- 
ried, without a division, Resolutions Praying for the dismissal 
of the Ministry. These Resolutions drew from the Governor a 
message, in which he reminded the Assembly of the voluntary 
resignation of his former Ministere, and the long delay which 
had intervened before their successors would assume office; 
and, while he deplored the obstruction to all public business 
which the deadlock occasioned, he declined to take a step 
which was not certain to remove the obstruction, or facilitate 
the return of harmonious legislation. Afier this only one 
course of proceeding could be anticipated, and the anticipa- 
tion was fully realized. A Ministry with a weak minority is a 
Ministry of bumiliations, aod every humiliation in turn was 
fixed upon the Meibourne Cabinet. Leaders of the Opposition 
proposed and carried Resolutions defining the amount of sup- 
plies to be asked for, and also a Resolution recommending the 
renewal of the Darling grant. Eventually the Opposition suc- 
ceeded in adjourning the discussion to a day subsequent to the 
departure of the mail for England. 

Once thing is quiteclear. The deadlock is extraordinary in 
its length, and in its character. The whole public business of 
the colony is at a stand-still ; the public services are unpro- 
vided for; a sum of nearly £3,000,000 required for their pay- 
ment remains unvoted ; and it is needless to add that all care 
for the public interests is wholly lost in the heat and passion 
of this equabble between the two Houses of the Legislature.— 
Saturday Review. 


—_—_»—___—_ 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
The British Association for the Adv t of Sci met at 
Norwich, England, on the 19th instant, when the new President, 
Dr. Hooker, delivered a lengthy, if not learned, address. The 
Times not ces a new feature in the ioquiies of this body of 
emicent professors as fullows:— 


The meeting of the Britich Association at Norwich bas been 
already distinguished by a very remarkable feature. It is not 
to be considered that any branch of science can be beyend the 
range of a Society formed for the Adv; t of ‘Sci 
general, and therefore “ Prehistoric Archeology” might be legi- 
tumately included in the inaugural address of the Presi- 
dent avd the speeches of his colleagues, But it happens that 
this novel and fascinating science, described by the President as 
“the latest to rire of all the luminaries that bave dispelled the 
nists of ages and replaced time-honoured tradition by scientific 
truth,” bas its own special and independent representatives as 
sembled also at Norwich at this very moment. The inquiries in 
question have acquired so great au interest that not merely a 
National but an Inoterpational Congress takes them annually un 
der its care, and this body now meets for its third session in the 
same city with the British Association, When, therefore, Dr. 
Hooker addressed the Association from the presideatial chair, he 
proclaimed it as his “ first duty” to introduce the members of 
the Association to the members of the Congress, and so power- 
fully, indeed, was be himeelf attracted by the mysterics of the 
new subject that he gave it the precedence over his own science 
of Botany in bie inaugural discourse. The result is a very plea- 
sant and very cngrossiog topic. Prehistoric Archwo'ogy is both 
more intelligible and more entertaining to the multitude than 
more established or developed sciences. I's present range is 
comparatively narrow, ite objects are singularly interesting, and 
it involves 80 much conjecture as to furbid anything like dogma- 
tism. In fact, the hardest thing about it is its name, and that 
can soon be translated. Prehistoric Archeology, then, is the 
history of men and things that have no history. All over this 
country and otber countries of Western Europe—perbaps, in 
deed, all over te world—are scattered vestiges and relics of un- 
kuown races aod times—of races which existed in times before 
history commenced. ‘These relics are of various kinds ; some s0 
common and conspicuous as to be familiar ot jects, like Stone- 
benge and similar monumeots oa a smaller scale; some rarer, 
like the subterranean habitations in the Urkneys and the “ Picts’ 
houres” in various parts of land; some doubtful and mys- 
terious, Jike the instruments fashioned by human hands, and yet 
diecovered in connexion with remains thought to be older than 
man. It is certain, however, that in ages more or Jess remote 
there did exist people of whom except in the discoveries thus 
brought to light, we have fo record. If we wish to know any- 
thing of their hi: tory, we must unravel or compose it from what 
we can fiod in these relics, and that is the task which Prebistoric 
Arcbwologists have proposed to themselves. What progress bas 
been made ia the work we may probably hear from Sir Johu 
Lubbock and bis friends now in sesioa at Norwich, but Dr. 
Hooker was enabled to amu-+¢ his audience with a very extraor- 
dinary story. 

‘Though the races in question are all prehistoric, they are not 
all ¢xtiuct, In a certaiu sense mapy a liviug people may be re- 
gard.d as prehistoric down to a certaia period of its aunals— 
that is to say, its origin and early progress are lost in the night 
of aatiquity, or commemorated only in extravagant fables. The 
Higdoos, themselves, for inst are prehiswric, That they 
were invaders of India, like the Mahomedaa conquerors after 
them, and that they dispossessed a more ancient, if not an indi- 
genous population, is well known ; bul when their migration oc 
curred, or bow long they bad been jsettled in India when they 
were invaded in turn, nobody even caa conjecture, They claim 
for themselves an incredible antiquity, but of authentic history 
they have so little as to be without any record or even distinct 
tradition of un event so comparatively recent as the iavasion of 
Alexander the Great. But here comes the remarkable part of 
the sto Old as the Hindoos may be, those older races which 
they dislodged still survive, and in very great numbers. A peo- 
ple completely distinct from the Hindoos in physical form, maa- 
ners, and customs may be found ia India at the present day. 
They exist in scattered tribes under various deoominstions, but 

















ean Le expected to postpone the§Sovereign’s irstructions to 


aloe they numbered between eight and nine millions. Here, 
then, is a race, largely represented, which is certainly older than 


avother race old eno to be prebietoric. Can nothing Le 
gleaned from these survivors of the facts which we are now bent 
upon ascertaining ? That is a question which it seems has al- 
ready been entertained by the British Association itself, for, at 
the iostance of the Council, the Indian Government was moved 
to furnich reports, includiog photographs and bietorier, of these 
iedigenous tribes. 
sciatiimiidinaiiaieatiniy 


THE NOVA SCOTIA QUESTION LEGALLY 
CONSIDERED. 
A Blue Book, entitled a“ Report of Repeal Delegation,” has 
been laid before the Nova Scotia Legislature. It contains, 
with other things, the following questions and answers, relative 
to the legal status and rights of a Colovy. 


Has the Imperial Parliament the right to legislate away the 
constitution of a Colony, granted by Royal Charter avd developed 
into “ Kesponsible Government,” as was the case in regard to 
Nova Scotia? 


Asa matter of law, properly so called, we are of opinion 
that there is no limit to the authority of the Imperial Legislature 
over a Colony in the situation of Nova Scotia, 


Su ing that there is in the Imperial Parliament the inher- 

ent right to deal with a Colonial constitution, such as that pee 

oy Nova Scotia, is the right absolute, or must the legisla- 

tion of the Imperial Parliament receive the ratification by sta- 

tute of the Local Legislature, before it can become law, for the 
Province to be effected by it? 


As the authority of the Imperial Legislature is absolute, it 
cannot in any legal sense be held to be dependent on the consent 
of the Colony, testified in any particular form. 


How is the validity of an Act of Parliament effected by the fact 
tbat the statement in its preamble, on which it professes princi- 
pally to proceed, is based upon eatire error ? 


The recital in the preamble is very important, as evidence 
that the Imperiai Legislature did not, in fact, intend or arsume 
to exercise its extreme rights, but founded itself on the supposed 
consent of the Colony. This may afford a valid argument for 
the repeal of the Act, if the fact of this consent should be dis- 
proved ; but sdch a recital not being essential to the foundation 
of the authority of the Legislature, which is supreme aod inde- 
pendent, canaot affect the legal validity of the statute. 


How far does the Setgnent given by Lord Maneficld in ‘‘ Camp- 
bell v. Hall,” Cowper's Report, p. — establish the independence of 
a self-governed Colony from the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in matters affecting that Colony’s constitution and re- 
venues? 


This is answered by the reply to the first question. 


The Delegates from_Nova Scotia who joined last year in the 
Lendon Conferen preparing the Uonfederation scheme, 
afterwards enacted Oy the Imperial Parliament, were appointed 
under a Resolution of the Local Assembly to arranye a Sasis of 
union for five Provinces, with Representatives from all five. Two 
of these Provinces, whose presence in the Union was contcm- 
plated by the Resolution referred to, retused to join in the con- 
ference ; and in their absence could the remaining Velayates con- 
etitutionally proceed, under the resolution referred to, to ar- 
range a more limited scheme than that which their instructions 
indicated ? 

We are of opinion that the authority conferred upon the De- 
legates by the Resolutions of April, 1866, ought to have been 
strictly followed, and that they bad no authority to negotiate 
apy union but one of the whole Provinces, if ('n the general 
terms used) Prince Edward's Island and Newfoundland were, in 
tact, intended and understood to be included. ‘This defect, how- 
ever, in the original authority, would be cured by a subsequent 
ratification of their acts by the)Legislature of Nova Scotia. 

Assuming the power of Parliament to be absolute, would not 
the hasty and arbitrary exercise of that power, without respect 
to the wishes of the people, where they had neither forfeited 
rights nor surrendered them, be unusual, if not unconstitu- 
tional ? 


In our opinion, the Imperial Legislature did not assume to 
extinguish the existing constitution of Nova scotia, or to impore 
apon ita new form of government without {ts consent, ‘To have 
done 8o, would, in our judgment, have been an extreme exercise 
of its legal powers, The preamble of the Act 30, Vic. Chap. 3, 
“shows that in fact the English Legislature proceeded on the as- 
sumption of a real and substantial consent by the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

RounDELL PALMER, 
W. V. Hancovrt. 
Inner Temple, April 16tb, 1868. 
—__-_-- > ——_—_—_ 


THE LESSON OF THE FRENCH LOAN. 


People who care jtof understand Continental politics, tbat 
is, the inter-relation of three out of the four active races cf 
mankind, will do wel! to read, and read with some care, M. 
Magne’s report to the Emperor upon the recent Loan. It is 
for politicians a most instructive paper. It is very ca y and 
quite true tu say that it is “ lyrical,” and ‘‘ inflated,” and “ By- 
zantine,” and no doubt the style of the Second Empire is as 
offensive either to a simplejor toa cultivated taste as it is 
well conceivable that any system of arrangiog words sbould 
be. That bait of ascribing the carth’s motion on its axis to 
the wisdom of the Emperor, or the Constitution of the Unite 1 
States, or the glorious Revolution of 1688, is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely wearisome, and when the theme is pursued in a quasi- 
O-sianic dialect, like that of M. Magne, or Mr. Seward, or the 
Daily Telegraph, it excites # feeling very bard to be distin- 
guished frum ica bing. Nevertheless, truth is truth, however 
expressed, and the truth on which the French Minister of Fi- 
nance dilates with such offensive unction is one it is most in- 
expedient to forget. Six hundred millions sterling, says M. 
Magne, thirty-four times all we asked, have been subscribed to 
a loan at three per cent., and wuat a magnificence of p»wer is 
there! Well, M. Magne, if judged by arithmeticians or fiaan- 
ciers who understand what the resources of nations really are, 
is, no doubt, lending himself to the publication of fibs. No 
pation, not England or the Union, could subscribe £600,- 
000,000 in cash to avy loan, on asy terms, in any etason, bow- 
ever favourable. Haif the subscriptions to the Freach Loan 
must be strack away at once as mere figures put down in 
order to ensure a chance of the premium, with no intention of 
actually subscribing anything but the deposit, and at least halt 
the remaining moiety as the result of a bold guess that the Go- 
vernment would not require a fifth or a third of the amount 
nominally subscribed. Tevertbelees, when these allowances 
are maie, the facis remain that £26,000,000 were paid as a de- 
posit in herd cash, tbat the teath which will be allotted to 
most subscribers is less than they hoped for, that, to use con- 








a late census showed that in North-Western and Central India 
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could have raised £100,000,000, rather more th@n an ex Fs 
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year’s revenue, eight years’ of the ordinary expenditure on th 
Army, ® year ol the highest estimated cost of that Army in 
full motion—two millious a week would keep it going under 
any c'rcumstances—with great eas@at 44 per cent. The effort 
would be great, the burden would be great, the ultimate suf- 
fering might be very great indeed ; but still, Napoleor could 
find in a day the means of waging a war of the grandest m»g- 
nitude, the sort of war which extinguishes 8 a'es and creates 
Empires, through av entire year. And there is no sufficient 
proof, in fect no proof at all, that France, with greater effort, 
and a beavier burdep, and more ultimate suffering, could not 
repeat the exertion, could not, that is, keep up & national war, 
in the highest, fullest, and most exhausting sense of that 
pbraze, for full two years. Even the first fact, which is beyond 
doubt, is a tremendous one, one it is most unwise to forget, 
one which explains mavy circumstances otherwise inexplic- 
able in Continental affairs, one that fully justifies Continental 
statesmen in a certain terror or, as it were, awe of France, 
which we are apt in our islands sometimes to despise. They 
know better than we do what the resources of France are, how 
splendidly great are the latent powers at the disposal of any 
French ruler once fairly engaged in war. They know, and so 
do we, that France is organized permanently like an army, 
that the exquisite mechanism reallyjworks, that the Emperor in 
Paris cannot breathe without some faint film appearing on mir- 
rors in Auxerre and Marseilles. They know, and so do we, 
that ten words uttered in a little white and gold room in the 
Tuileries would sct in motion a machineas strong as a loco- 
motive and as carefully regulated as a watch. And they 
know, what we sometimes forget, the depth of the mine from 
which this machine can be supplied.—Spectator. 





The Times, also, closes an articles on the same subject as 
follows: 

We are not sure tha’ these facts wlll in all quarters, or from 
every point of view, be considered assuring. itis plain that 
France, if she desired to go to war, would not be stopped for 
wanatof funds, and it is supposed that France may be under 
greater temptations than any other European State to break 
the peace. Of late years it bas been held that the cost of war 
would go far to make v ar impossible, but that idea must now 
be given up. The wealth of nations has increased at least in 
proportion to their warlike expenditure. Here is France, 
highly taxed, suffering from derangement of enterprise, slack- 
nees of trade, and paralysis of commercial confidence, but yet 
with such stores of wealth at the service of the Government as 
nobody could haveimagined. When Frederick tue Great was 
in the midst of his strugg'es be built a new palace, on a most 
ext: avagart scale, expressly, as we are told, to give his enemies 
and the world an ideaof his inexhaustible resources. The 
Emperor has succeeded in making « far more impressive dis- 
play of the resources of France. The present Loan follows 
one contracted only four years ago, and, so far from the wealth 
of the Empire or the crecit of Government having diminished, 
it is found that the ability and the readiness of the public to 
lend are far greater than ever. The number of subscribers io 
1868 exceeds by 240,000 those in 1864; the amount of capital 
subserfbed is trebled. With such means what might not be 
accomplished in the interests of peace and progress? The 
question is to what purpose, and in what measure, the power 
will be applied. It is a tremendous engine, but the ultimate 
results of its application remain to be seen. 

—— > 

Tue Governor GENERAL OF THE Dominton.—We learn 
from a source worthy of credit that the rumour is very cur 
rent, and accepted as correct in political circles, that Sir 
Francis Hincks is to succeed Lord Monck as Governor of the 
Dominion. Letlers to that effect have been received from Eng- 
land by the last mail, The experience tbat Sir Francis Hincks 
has seen in the British colonial service, and his knowledge of 
Canadian affairs, poiut him out as highly suitable to occupy 
with credit the responsible post of Governor of the Dominion. 
His diplomacy and tact will be invaluable in the adjustment 
of the Nova Scotia embroglio, and perhaps be may be able to 
emooth the way to an amicable adjustment of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of a hearty acceptance of the Union po- 
licy of the Lower Provinces. We believe the nomination of 
Sir Francis to the post will be received with much satisfaction 
by all classes of the community.—London Free Press, 





For some time past, certain journals in the confidence of 
the Canadian Government, have been inductriously circulat- 
ing the above report—which would now appear to be assum- 
ing the more definite form of actual announcement. All we 
would say is, if the home government make any such appoint- 
ment, it will commit a gross blunder. Mr. Hincks is an Irish- 
man by birth, who followed the profession of journalist, and 
politician, in Canada, from 1830 to 1855; when through some 
influence, he succeeded in obtaining the appointment of Go- 
vernor of the Windward Islands, whence he was trans- 
ferred to that of British Guiana. He distinguished himself 
while in Canada, as a most unscrupulous and corrupt, as well 
a3 corrupting politician, and we do not want to see him there 
again in any capacity—particularly that of Governor; anc, 
moreover, we cannot believe that the British Government 
can, or will be so ill-advised as to make the appointment. 
—Ed. Alb. 

“Tenorep”! No, By No Means —The Hamilton Spectator 
—a recognised government “ organ ”—of the 31 inst., rays: 

“The Dominion of Canada is not ignored in the matter of 
attempting to renew reciprocity, as some might have supposed 
by the fact that only the names of Messrs. Seward and Thorn- 
ton have been mentioned in connection with the negotia- 
tions, for the Hon. John Rose, Minister of Finance, has been 
empowered to act in copjunction with the British Minister, on 
behalf of this country, and it is expected that he will proceed 
to Washington at once. It is intimated that the new treaty 
will be arranged on the basis agreed upon in the correspond- 
ence, subject to lawful ratification, and that it will embrace 
many points covered by the old one, with some provision to 
prevent the smuggling of foreign goods so common along the 


fronticr, The treaty is to be ready for the action of Congress 
in December.” 


See Editorial elsewhere. 





Tre “AtApsMa” CLaims.—As regards the Alabama 
claims, it may be mentioned incidentally—as coming trom a 
well-informed Washington source—that a comparison of ac- 
counts, of a recent cate, between the two governments, goes 
to show that while our strict liabilities from the cruisers 
amount to seventeen million dollars, our equally unimpeach- 


ade are, as near as can be, twice the amount of thore of the 
United States in reepect to the cruisers, It will therefore he 
some time before the two countries go to war about the Ala- 
bama.— London Bullionist. 
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European News. 

It has been announced in England that the New Parliament 
will mect on the 10th of December, and that the Queen’s speech 
will be delivered on the 14th—which last item of news appears 
to us somewhat singular. Aside from this, we have little to 
note from Great Britain. The discussion of the Burlingame 
Mission; the arrival of three ships of the clipper fleet from 
China—the Ariel, Tueping, and Sir Launcelot—all within 
twenty-four hours of each other—after a passage of sixty-five 
days; and the excitement of the general election campaign, 
form together the chief topics for comment in the London 
press, 

From France we Jearn that the Emperor Napoleon received 
an Envoy from Madrid on the 31st ult. ; and it is ramoured in 
Paris that the object of his mission was to bring about an 
agreement with the Emperor that in the event of a European 
war, Spain would send a ficet and troops to Rome, in return 
for which the French army should be used to sustain the 
reigning dynasty of Spain; and on the 3rd inst. his Majesty 
proceeded to Chalons on his annual visit. Both peace and 
war “rumours” are still current throughout France, but the 
official journals are ostensibly all for peace, she Moniteur 
particu'arly pointing to the fact that the number of men on 
leave of absence from the French army was never greater 
than at the present moment, 

Despatches from Florence inform us that General Garibaldi 
has resigned his seat in the National Parliament, and that the 
Italian Government is increasing the number of its military 
posts on the frontier of the Papal States; while from Berlin 
we learn that recruiting for the Prussisn army has been post- 
poned for three monthe. 

It. is further announced from Paris that all the French 
troops will soon be recalled from Rome. The Portuguese 
Cortes was prorogued by royal decree on the 30th ultimo. 





British American Affairs. 

In common with the United Kingdom proper, and also with 
these United States of America, the immediate political future 
of the United Provinces North of us, would appear to be 
enveloped in doubt and uncertainty. The comely ship Con- 
federation bas been duly launched, it is true; but ever since 
it has been afloat, all hans oa board have been busily engaged 
in extricating its starboard yawl from an entanglement from 
which it ought rightly to have been freed before the grand 
launch was even a‘tempted. But, as is common in the most 
ordinary affairs of individual life, wisdom must be learned 
from actual experience, rather than from the land-mar ks and 
hand-marks of bygone ages; and accordingly our yout hful 
Provincial politicians were in such great haste to distinguish 
themselves, and to appropriate the political capital of their 
teachers, that they finally risked all, in order tha: they might 
pocket the honours, ai well as the emoluments of the new 
creation ; and plunged thoughtlessly and recklessly into an un- 
known “sea of trouble,” with but little regard for ultimate con- 
sequences, That such a course was nota wise one, even those 
now in power in the New Dominion are,we apprehend, already 
convinced. Oa this topic, however, we will not at present 
dwell ; but pass on to note the various facts and rumours now 
current in the would be “ New Nation.” 

First, as to the Governorship, or Vice-Royalty, of 
the Dominion, for on this head uncertainty exists. It is an- 
nounced that Earl Mayo—who, it has been currently reported, 
was to succeed Lord Monck, at an early day—is to go to In- 
dia, instead; and that Lord Monck is—notwithstanding the 
expi: ation of his term of office—to remain for a time, at least, 
in his present position. And this, we take it, is not aa un- 
likely occurrence: since the present alministration in Eng- 
land—who may be said to be holding office only on sufferance 
—would not be likely to first disallow an act of the Dominion 
Parliament reducing the Governor’s salary; and then make 
an appointment to an eight-years-term-oflice, under a salary 
dictated by themsel ves—particula‘ly on the eve of so import- 
ant an election as the one to take place in November next. 
The rumour in reference to Sir Francis Hincks, in connection 
with this position, we allude to elsewhere. 





of a most circuitous and unsatisfactory route for the Intercolo- 
nial Road—the introduction of which, into the original act of 
Union, did much to bring the people of t bat section into the 
compact—will do much now to alienate the most populous and 
influential part of that “ Keystone Province.” Ontario has 
not yet shown her hand oun the subject; but Ministers may yet 
find that this populous and largely-producing, as well as con- 
suming province, will not readily consent to an expenditure of 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 for a road so great in length and so 
difficult of construction, as to be unable to compete with its 
American frival, either forfreight or passengerr, or the con- 
veyance of mails, while loca'ly it will only please a few be- 
nighted and unenterprizing “ Habitans,” living—or rather ex- 
isting—on the frozen confines of the Gaspe penninsular. 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal and Toronto, as well as the 
great trading cities of the Northern States of this Union, are 
all interested in having the Intercolonial Railway a success 
and not a failure; and we hope that those parts of the Domi- 
nion that are most deeply interested—like the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Oatario—will bestir themselves in time 
to avert this threatening calamity to their new and ris- 
ing nation. The recent success of the new Finance 
Minister, in placing a two million joan—three-fourths 
of which was based upon the Imperial guarantee, and 
one-fourth ona special liea on the consolidated revenue 
of the Dominion—was nothing more than might have been 
expected ; particularly with the present glut of money in the 
London market. But the question of how this easily obtained 
money is to be expended ; and how, moreover, it is to be made 
to pay the provinces a reasonable income after it is expended, 
is a question which legitimately concerns every taxpayer in 
the Dominion, as well as every well-wisher of it: and we 
hope ministers will be looked after at once, and be made to 
give an account, too, of what their engineers have already 
spent in surveys—as well as in pleasure or epeculation trips 
to Europe. Mr. Saufield Fleming’s late report is sadly want- 
ing in actual knowledge. He spins together innumerable extracts 
from old “reports,” of partial surveys; but this is not 
knowledge of his subject. Aud, moreover, neither he, nor the 
ministry who depend upon him, arejlikely to gain correct in- 
formation of the best intercolonial route by simply looking 
over incorrect maps in London and Ottawa. In fact, viewing 
public affairs in the New Dominion from an entirely impar- 
tral standpoint, we do not see in their present management 
very much thatis either reassuring or encouraging, but, on 
the contrary, much that looks to us, at this distance, like 
a mixture of American “ buncombe” and British-American 
jobbing and corruption. And, moreover, these ure facts which 
ought to be considered while the money is in hand; and be- 
fore it is too late. 





Colonial Dependency. 

“Colonies-—particularly small colonies--have no rights which 
England is bound to respect.” Such, in substance, is the de 
cision of Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, two 
of Great Britain’s most noisy, if not most luminous, law ex- 
pounders. The occasion of these utterances will appear from 
a“ blue book” just issued in Nova Scotia—a portion of which 
we copy elsewhere—giving the Anti-Confederate Delegates 
an “opinion” relative to the present p sition and loyal status 
of Nova Scotia in her relations to the New Dominion. Ia 
their own words: “ There is no limit to the powers of the Im- 
perial Legislature over a colony like Nova Svotia.” And again : 
“The auihority of the Imperial Legis'avure being absolute, 
cannot in any legal sense be dependent on the consent of the 
colony.” 

Now, so far as old Acadia is concerned, it is well known 
that we bave, from the first, advised her to ignore the teachings 
of those who would keep her out of a British American Univn ; 
believing it to be, not only to her interest, but also conducive to 
her safety, and general well-being, that she should belong to the 
widespread,and British-constitutionaily-governed nation which 
we hoid —with good management—is early destined to spring 
into being across,and embracing the Northern halt of this 
North American Continent. But in doing this, we did not 
ignore the fact that each and every one of the older colonics, 
or provinces in America, had certain ves/ed righis, which not 
even the “Imperial Legislature” could prudently disregard. 
These colonies early demanded, and obtained, responsible, 
representative, self-government; and for many years past 
they have exercised that right to the fullest extent. When a 
Union of the provinces was mooted, they—the colonies— 
were asked to act first; and did so act; keepiog 
uppermost in their minds their pattern model, the conatitu- 
tion of the Mother Country. Of course, their acts might have 





In fact, all things considered, the position of the present 
Canadian Ministry, as well as that of the Imperia!, may be 
said to be somewhat unsatisfactory, if not indeed critical. 
Notwithstanding little more than a year has elapsed since 
the Union Act took effect, Dominion Ministers have, by a care- 
less and ill judged policy, fanned into a flame the embers of 
discontent which had been created—in at least one Province— 
by their first short-sighted action in attempting to substitute 
Imperial dictation, for the more legitimate consent of the self: 
governing colonies immediately interested in the change. 
When a doubt appeared, the people of the provinces should 
have had the benefit of that doubt; and then when coufedera- 
tion, or consoliéation was finally carried, it would have rested 
upon an enduring foundation. Owing to these blunders, ac- 
tual discontent and dissatisfaction is rapidly taking the place 
of the political intrigue—based upon unscrupulous personal 
ambitions—which originally organized the opposition to con- 





able claims against the United States from the abuse of block- 


been overruled by the Imperial Legislature, and so might also 
their original demand for responsible self-government, been 
denied them. The question is not what might have been done, 
had the Imperial Government based their decisions upon thcir 
power, instcad of upon their reason. But the question rather 
is: Could the legislature of a British colony—while attempt - 
ing to follow the exact tcachings of the British constitution— 
rightfully legislate such colony out from under its old laws 
and constitution, and into a new compact, or Dominion, with- 
out the Ministry of the day having first appealed to the people 
who elected them, and been sustained in their policy? We 
contend that the Imperial Legislature had no right to interfere 
until the more circumscribed constitutional action of the colony 
or province, had been first taken ; and that too in exact com- 
pliance with the letter and spirit of original British Con- 
stitutional law and practice. Messrs. Palmer and Harcourt 
beg the question; and, moreover, at the tame time enunci- 








federation in Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick, the selection 


ate a dangerous doctrine when they draw distiactions between 
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small and large Colonies. In fact we are surprised to fird 
these well-read constitutional lawyers, makiog use of the 
term “a colony like Nova Sootia.” It matters not whether 
it be a little colony like Heligoland, or a half-Empire like 
Hindostan, the principle is the same, and equity must rule. 
Ifa colopy bas been granted constitutional representative 
government, and is bid to manage its affairs in strict accord- 
ance with British Constitutional law and practice, it is simply 
usurpation on the part of the Imperial Legislature to inter- 
fere; or more particularly to enact laws in defiance of 
the wishes of the people of such colony. Common 
sense and common prudence must rule, in the 
end ; and whatever the ultimate result may be in the case 
of Nova Scotis, we consider it at Jeast fortunate for the Do 
inion, as well as for Great Britain proper—if these old 
“ Imperial ” doctrines are to be applied—tbat it was not On- 
tario or Quebec, in place of Nova Scotia, that chose to stand 
on the letter and spirit of British constitutional law— Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Mr. Vernon Harcourt to the contrary 
Hotwithstanding. 





Mr, Seward’s “ Reciprocity, Negotiations.” 

A few days ago, an announcement was made by telegraph, 
from Washington, in almost a semi-official form, to the effect 
that Mr. Seward had been, for some time past, in corres- 
pondence with Mr. Thornton, British Minister, on the subject 
of a new Reciprocity Treaty ; and that an understanding bad 
been arrived at, which only lacked the co-operation of the 
Canadian officials acd the consent of Congress, to be 
finally consummated. It was further acded, that the new 
treaty was very nearly of the same purport as the 
the old one, but, of the two, it would be more comprehensive 
in its bearings, and consequently more serviceabie to both 
countries. We, of course, felt a li ely interest in the an- 
nouncement, but very much doubted its accuracy, and ac- 
cordingly made early inquiry in reference thereto. 

We are now able to state, on ,the best of aithority, that 
there is not a word of truth in the report. What the object 
of this semi-official announcement was, it is not for us to even 
conjecture; but certain it is that the Republican party is 
held responsible, by more than.one indignant community, for 
the crabbed and ill-tempered repeal of the )a‘e treaty; and 
now that the Presidential election is rapidly approaching, 
this announcement may have been made in the interests of 
that party. Be this, however, as it may, we a-e persuaded that 
time alone is necessary to convince our American cousins 
that their Government did a very unwise act when it abro- 
gated the old treaty; and it is not unlikely, by any means, 
that Mr. Seward is now actually contemplating the course 
now only prematurely attributed to him. 

New York, Boston, and Portland, all feel the loss of the 
trade which reciprocity gave them ; as well as the interior cities 
of Ckicago, Milwaukie, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Oswego and Ogdensburg; and whenever the boards of trade 
of those cities combined, choose to move in the matter, 
neither the_Treasury Department or the State Department at 
Washington, can effectively resist the pressure. In fact this 
pressure is sure to come sooner or later; but now that the 
New Dominion has arranged its commercial affairs to meet 
the changed condition of things, it is perhaps as wel) that it 
should remain as it is until entire free trade with Europe can be 
adopted, when the United States may ask in vain for a 
new treaty. 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


The story of “Foul Play,” the joint production of Mesers. 
Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, appears to have been writ- 
ten during the ascendancy of a sivgularly malignant star. 
The pretext for a misunderstanding between the authors before 
its completion, it hae, in its dramatized form, been the cause of 
bloodehed in this country, and now promices to result in an ac- 
tion for iibel in England. The last received number of Once a 
Week contains a detailed refutation by Mr. Charles Reade of a 
charge made against him in the Mask, a London journal, to the 
effect that the principal characters and incidents of “ Foul 
Play” had been taken without credit from a French melodrama 
entitled Le Portefeuille Rouge. Mr. Reade explains at length 


what the characters and incidents of the two works really are, 


and they appear to be generally dissimilar. One or two 


of the leading incidents slightly resemble each other, 


but in the details there is no similarity. Afier making this 
plain, Mr. Read? adds: “Any person connected with lite- 
rature can compare the two works at my house; and 


I shall be grateful to any literary brother who may have the 
honesty and the patience to do it. The writer in the Mask has 
done this, and having done it he must bave known that his charge 


of unprincipled plagiarism was false and disingenuous, * * 
On this account, I am going to make an example of him. I shall 
sue him for libel, and when we meet in the Court of Common 
Pleas, I shall repeat upon my oath asa Christian all the state- 
ments which now I make in these columns upon my honour as 
a gentleman.” Mr. Reade is doubtless innocent of the literary 
crime laid to his charge in this instance, but is he not proceed- 
ing to extremities in commencing an action for libel? Is literary 


theft from the French so uncommon a prccadilio asto rouse a 
writer long in the field to unusual indignation? If “ Foul 
Play” was not taken from the French, can Mr. Reade say the 
same of all his previous works? Or if Mr. Boucicault did not 
take an idea here and there from the prodaction of the French 
playwrights, will Mr. Reade deny that in a play entitled “ After bouffe. 


Whatever may be said of Mr. Reade, it is notorious that Mr: 
Boucicault does not scruple to cull literary honey from whatever 
fields seem most inviting to him without the slightest regard to 
their proprietorship. Having written in company with so distin- 
guisbed a peculator, it were perbaps good taste in Mr. Reade to 
but mildly rebuke the groundless charges made against him. 
What we need is international copyright laws between France 
and England as well as between England and America, and not 
until there are in operation will such accusations as Mr. Reade 
indignantly denies become of rare occurrence. 





Later advices via Europe whence we have to look for our earli_ 
est South American intelligence although geographically nearer, 
place a very different construction upon the so-called Brazilian 
victory which was said to involve the capture of Humaita, It 
bow appears that although that stronghold was actually evacuat- 
ed by the Parsguayans, it was simply abandoned for a still 
stronger position to which the Jatier retreated, That this was 
no sudden movement frendered necessary by any success of the 
Allies, is proved by the statement that Lopez bad been preparing 
this second fortification for overatweivemonth. It was ready 
and he has occupied it. Instead of the victory claimed by the 
Brazilians, it now appcars that in two assaults upon Humaita, 
they ‘were disastrourly defeated, being driven back with great 
lose, and it was only after they found that the fortress had been 
abandoned, that they ventured to advance and occupy it. Al- 
though this is probably the Paraguayan version of the story, it 
tallies so well with our previous advices that we are inclined to 
give itcredence. We knew previously that the Allies had as- 
saulted Humaita and been driven back with loss, and it was 
therefore a surprise to learn, as we did by the next mail, that 
Humaita had been captured, and tbat an insurrection against 
Lopez bad broken out, This latter piece of intelligence is now 
also contradicted. The result of the fortnight’s fighting, there. 
fore, seems to be that Lopez has successfully retreated in the face 
ofan enemy stronger than himself—considered the most danger- 
ous of millitary mancuvres—from one fortified position to 


tion is not commanded by the Brazilian iron-clads, the river baving 


opponents of the Paraguayans, 
this most cruel contest, Such a movement led by Great Bri- 


productive of the happiest results, 





oo" 


PMusic. 


The distribution of parts in “‘ Barbe Bleue” has beer slightly 
changed to admit of the departure of Mile. Lambelé and MM 


ourite. M. Tholer brings to his task a far better organ than M 
characterizes the latter gentleman’s singing. We might well dis 
gain in carefulness of phrasing and general artistic excellence. M 


Kenedik’s performance of Comte Oscar leaves us nothing to de 


that the Provincial Troupe have arrived in Montreal and com 


ovation. Although anxious that musical amateurs in the New Do 
minion and in the Western States should enjoy these excellen 


turn of the absent artists to the scene of their early triumphs. 
Ee 


Brama. 





Monday, and the pleasant corridors of this cosy place of amuse 


remarks, introduced his in the 
George Wood, to the Museum public. Mr. Wood, however, need 





& manager or a successful man of business in other depart ments 


“ Sixty-six”—two musical trifles which are rather vaudevilles tha 


tain, France, Prussia and the United States cou'd not but be 


pense with some of M. Thcler’s power, could we proportionately 


tire. His singing and acting are both good, and fally up to the 
not very exacting demands of the part, We are glad to record 


performances, we shal] none the less count the days until the re- 


Wood’s Theatre and Museum was opened to the public on 


ment were uncomfortably thronged throughout the day and 
evening with crowds of pleasure-seekers bent on doing honour to 
the establishment which has, as it were, arisen from the ashes of 
the old American Museum, and which has been formally taken 
under the special protection of the Great Showman himself. 
The exercises consisted of hourly exhibitions of the curiosities 
with which the Museum has been carefully stocked by the enter- 
*|Prising business manager, Mr. Samuel Colville, and afternoon | Railroad in London have made a provisional offer to con- 

and evening performances in the theatre. The afternoon perform- 


ance by the Galton English Opera Troupe, was prefaced by an ad- 
dress by Mr. P. T. Barnum, who, in a few cordial and humourous 
jal field, Mr. 


His name has already become here, as at the West, the synonym | upoD.- 
for pecuniary success. The English Opera Troupe consists of} ment for one hundred farewell readings in England, 
Miss Suean and Blanche, and Mrs, Susan Pyne Galton, and | for which he is to receive the sum of £8,000 without riek.—— 
Messrs. Thomas Wiffia and Conway Cox. The works interpreted | Ex-Gov. Thomas H. Seymour died st his residence in Hart- 
on this oecasion were Offenbach’s ‘‘ Marriage by Lanterns” and ford, Conn., on the 3rd inst., aged 61 years. He studied law, 


operettas, and which do not even reach the dignity of opera 





agreeable flow of animal spirits. We feel convinced that both the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company can do better work than is 
demanded by the present programme. Mr. Whiffia is a better 
actor than a singer, his voice being extremely light and thin. 
The troupe may do well in their speciality of light operas, but it 
must be admitted that there are very many American artis's on 
the English operatic and concert stage, who excel them in point 
of voice. The English company, however, are better trained than 
the msjonty of American singers, and ave far better histrionic 
artists. The national defect on this side the Atlantic, is the ab- 
sence in musical professional people—after we leave the low level 
ot “ singing chambermaids”’—of all histrionic ability; and it may be 
stated as an undeniable proposition, that American actors cannot 
sing, and that American singers cannot act. It is this deficiency 
that renders impossible the introduction upon the local stage 
of the French vaudeville, in which good acting and moderate musi- 
cal attainments are indispensable. The Galton company are on 
a par with the ordinary company of a French theatre, in which 
vaudevilles form a principal part cf the attractions offered. What 
is required in vaudeville is not so much great musical ability, as 
the musical taste and knowledge which leads the possessor of 
the most modest of voices to sing in good time and tune. When 
these requirements are fully met, we can easily pardon a natural 
shortcoming in the compass of an organ. 

At the evening ; erformance was presented for thé first time a 
new play entitled “ Lorle,” in which Miss Maggie Mitchell as- 
sumes the title part. “ Lorle” is a translation of a dramatization 
of a German story. Like most German romances, it is the reverse 
of sensational, the virtue of faithfulnees in wedded love being 
inculeated, and the moral drawn from the marriage of an 
artist toa peasant girl, the daughter of the keeper of a village 
hostelrie. In the first act we have the return of the artist to the 
village which he has previously visited in accordance with a pro- 
mise to paint a picture to adorn the altar of the village church. 
In the Second Act, the artist and Lorle become accepted lovers 
and preparations are made for their marriage and removal to a 
neighbouring city, where the artist has received the appoint- 
ment ot Professor in a school of art, and where he is under the 
patronage and protection of the local Prince. In Act 
Third we find the lovers married, but not happy. The 
artist, Reinhard, has kept his wife in the strictest re- 





another of his own clocsiog and preparing, and that the new posi-|tirement, and his love begins to grow cold. This result 


is attributable to his again being brought into contact 


been purposely obstructed to prevent their approach. Recent | with a certain Countess Ida, whom he once tenderly loved, 
events have apparently not been in favour of the Allies, and but whom his pride, aroused by the difference in their social po- 
must bave proport'onately encouraged the peace party among the sition, would not permit him to wed. The remainder of the play is 
Surely now is the moment for 
a united protest on the part of the Powers of Christendom agaiost 


occupied by the struggle between the old and the new love, the 
Countess Ida using every influence to bring her artist-lover back 
to her feet. This ehe fails in doing, and the drama finally 
terminates happily with the reunion of the partially-separated 
couple. ‘The central figure of the piece is of course Miss Mag- 
rie Mitchell, who enacts the part of Lorle with all the vivacity 
which has rendered her so universal a favourite. While not 
ranking ourselves among Miss Mitchell’s admirers, we cannot 
fail to see that in ‘‘ Lorle’”’ she appeara at her best. Especially 
is her interview with the Prince in Act Fourth, where her honest 
gaucherie is contrasted with the social veneer of those around her, 


Duchesne and Lagriffoul upon their provincial tour. As sang at | One of her most effective efforts, and which is instantly recog- 
present, Mlle. Marie takes the role of the’Princess Hermia and MM. nized as such by the audience, Nor are her subsequent scenes 
Tholer and Benedik those of Popolini and Cornte Oscar. The jess teliing where the situation calls for the display cf much 
changes are generally acceptable, and the majority of the audien- tenderness and emotion. To ane — - ga and 
ces are probably still in ignorance of the substitution, so greatly | Sc#tures Of the stage in which mediocrity takes refuge, Miss 
does dress and “make-up” identify the parts. Mlle. Mari¢é, how- Mitchell evidently owes her great success, 80 ready are the public 
ever, is scarcely as pleasing as the vivacious and very pretty Lam- to acknowledge the lnspWration of genius nage an te it fails to 
belé. She sings, however, with commendable correctness and realize its owa rer-<gne md ~ Wem, SONS SnEES Ne Bee 
does her utmost to make us forget the absence of a popular fav- nounced Miss Mitchell’s most effective persovation, not even ex- 


cepting her Fanchon, which might with great propriety be re- 


Duchesne has been gifted with, but sadly lacks the culture which | tired to the obscurity of the promptor's desk. “ Lorle,” as a 


drama, is of the slightest literary merit, and can only be com- 
mended for the negative virtues of not being sensational, and of 
not being diseased in tone and sentiment. The part of the artist 
was played well by Mr. J. W. Collier in the earlier acts, but very 
woodenly in the subsequent scenes. In the part of a rustic lover, 
afterwards metamorphosed Into a member of ihe Landwehr, Mr} 
G. C. Davenport made his re-appearance on the metropolitan 


menced a series of very succeseful performances. Quebec will be stage after a prolonged sbeence. The only other of the charac- 
next’ visited, Certainly our Canadian friends cannot resist the 
charming of such a quintet as Tostee, Decré, Leduc, Duchesene 
and Lagriffoul, and their progress must prove a constant musical 





ters of sufficient promi to merit notice, was that of 
Barbel, Lorle’s relative and companion, cleverly repre- 
sented by that excelleat actress, Miss Mary Wells. Besides 
the performances in the theatre, there are exhibitions in the lec- 
ture-room beneath, where the Siamese Twins and other living 
curiosities may be seen. Altogether Manager Wood has made a 
very formidable preliminary attack upon the public esteem, and if 
followed up with his accustomed energy, his Museum will even- 
tually rival in popularity its down-town predecessors. Miss Mag; 
gie Mitchell will speedily be followed by Miss Lydia Tnompson 
and an English burlesque company. At Niblo’s theatre on Mon- 
day evening, Mr William Wheatleigh made a brief farewell ad- 
-| dress, on the occasion of his retirement from the stage. Mr, 
Wheatleigh’s place in the profession will not be readily filled. 
The Garden is now under the management of Messrs Jarrett and 
Palmer. 


t 





Hacts and HFancies. 


The contractors who built the Metropolitan Underground 


struct the proposed underground road in New York city, and 
to furnish all the capital required to complete the road which 
the projectors may fail to ob!ain at home. —-lt is an- 
nounced to-day tbat Captain Baldwin, of the American yacht 





no introduction to the New York theatre-goers at large, either as | S4pp/o, has challenged the yacht Aline, and that the challenge 


baz been accepted. Toe details of the race are not yct agreed 
——Mr. Dickens has just concluded an engage- 





practised the profession, and wes a Representative in Con- 
gress from Connecticut, from 1843 to 1845. In 1846 he went 
to Mexico as Major of a New England regiment, and was pro- 


The acting of the new troupe was excellent, and the sing-| moted to be a Colonel after the battle of Chepultepec. He 


Dark,” recently prodaced in London, Mr. Boucicaalt bas not] ing tolerable. Miss Susan Galton, the prima donna, has a good, | was elected Governor of Connecticut in 1850, and re-elected 





ehamelessly plundered from both French and Ameiican sources, 




















but by no means an extraordinary, voice, a pretty face and an| three times in succession, was Minister to Russia during Pre- 
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sident Pierce’s administration, and bad held other offices of 
honour and trust. We have received the tenth number 
of the first volame of 7he Mining Gazette, published monthly 
at Halifax, N.S. It claims to bea “ Kepertory of Universal 
Mining Intelligence.” ‘The Queen of Holland is reported 
to be seriously ill. Her Majesty, who is at the Hague, is tor- 
mented by an incessant cough, which deprives her of repose. 
he Monileur ing that the lste great heat hav- 
ing melted the wax on sealed letters, prays the public to em- 
ploy wafers or gum—at least till the dog days are over. 
A league is about to be formed, in Eagland, baviog for its 
object the defeat of the southern railway directors’ combina- 
tion and the restoration of the old scale of fares. 
In the case of ‘ Lyon v. Home,” the order has been drawn up 
for the defendant to deposit £794 133. 2d. in the Court of 
Chancery by a certain day, the disputed items in the acconnt 
directed to be taken.— As it costs £35, £40, and £50 
per mile for water for the roads of Camberwell, an attempt is 
being made to lessen the cost by sinking tube wells, such as 
were used in Abyssinia. Each of these wells, it is said, can be 
sunk at a costof £1 per foot. There are snake 
charmers exhibiting at a circus in Southampton, and rome 
consternation was recently caused in the neighbourhood of the 
cirens by one of the large enakes escaping ———————The 
Orchestra says that Mile. Patti’s recent benefit having, it is as- 
serted, realised £1,200, M. Louis Leroy,a French Babbage, 
has calculated that each note she sang realised three-halfpence, 
At Aberdcen, on the 11th ult., rain fell heavily 
and steadily for 16 hours. There had been no rain previously 
for three monthe. A vessel intended as a substitute 
for the missionary ship John Williams bas been launched at 
Aberdeen. She somes the Samoa, and has been built for 
the London Missi y Society. A milliner and 
dressmaker has been fined 202, and costs at the Westminster 
police-court for permitting needlewomen in ber employment 
to work after balf-past four o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
contrary to the law. A new railwey between Lon- 
don and Brighton is talked of. Ia very hot weather, 
advises Punch, you may be as disagreeable and disobliging to 
your friends as you please. If a coolness arises,so0 much the 
better The début of a third Patti is expected this 
winter at the Italian Opera. Paris. Madame Amelie Strakoscb, 
née Patti, the anticipated débutanée, is said to be the possessor 
of a contralto voice of superb quality. Gounod’s 
“Faust,” ina Polish version, has just been brought out at 
Warsaw. It is probable that no opera bas, within the same 
period, been translated into so many tongues as “ Faust.” —— 
A remarkable occurrence ie from Belgrade. At the 
execution of the murderers of Prince Michael, a musket ball re- 
bounded from the post to which one of the criminals was at- 
tached, and struck the forehead of the officer who was in com- 
mand of the executing perty He was killed on the spot.—— 
Fresh Meat for the Navy—The Chops of the Channel. 
Dr. Russell, the well-known special corresponden’, is to be 
brought forward as the Conservative candida'e for Chels a. 
It appears from a publication in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes that the cost of the Emperor's stable establisb- 
ments for 1868 was £30,000. The salary of the President of 
the Republic in 1848 was only £20,000, and yet there are peo- 
le who deny that Fi ance is advancing in a 
Whe money remitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
sundrv persons for conscience’ rake in the financial year 
1867-68, amounted to £4688. In the preceding repen- 
tence produced a larger sum, £5,087—————-Mr. James Ean- 
derson, of Pall Mal), London, estimates the result of the wheat 
crop of England as exceeding that of 1867 by 4,671,285 = 
ters, and that of ordinary years by 2,472,974. But, apart from 
the wheat crop, there is little that is cheering. The barley 
crop he estimates at 20 per cent. below the average, and malt- 
ing barley will probably command as high a price as wheat. 
—A Wes'ern paper says: “ A streak of lightning enter- 
ed a school in Illinois recently and took a pair of boots from 
a little boy’s feet, and burled them at the head of the master, 
much to the delight of the pupils.”————Ln 1866 the num. 
ber of retorned letiers in the Ucited Kingdom was 3,602,995. 
and in 1867 it was 3618,888. Of the latter number 2 943,119 
were returned to the wiiters, 138,795 re-issued to corrected ad- 
dresses, 140,784 returned unopened to foreign countries, aqd 
396 226 destroyed or kept at the Post Office. The 
project of enlarging the fortifications of Mayence has been 
abandoned by the Prossiaa Government on the advice of the 
military engineers. Tbe choice of the fresh site has fallen 
vpon Frank fort-on-the-Maine. ——It is stated that the 
Emperor of the French is busily engaged in a work on the 
neutrality of secondary Powers in a European war. This 
work isto be specially addressed to Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland. According to the Bombay Gazette, the 
pearl fisheries at the extreme southern coasts of Iodia have 
for a considerable time produced nothing, and it is feared that 
the pearl oyster has deserted them.————-A German, who is 
very wealthy, and who is also 8 great admirer of Mile. Schnei- 
der, invited the actress to a private party a few days ago, and 
the lary, with a couple of assistants, gave a scene or two from 
the “ Grande Duchesse,” and sang some of her famous songs. 
For this little entertainment the host requested her tance 
of a cheque for £500. — Mr. Spurgeon the other day was 
scolding some of bis followers who declined to interfere in 
Jities on the ground that they were “ not of the world.” This, 
he argued, was mere metaphor: “ You might as well,” he 
said, “ being sheep of the Lord, decline to eat a muttun chop 
on the plea that it would be caanibalism.” Drury Lane 
Theatre will be reopened for the autumn season the Ja+t Sat 
urday in September, with something good from the pen of 
Mr. Burnans. Altar-lights, it is said, were in constant 
vse in Allbailows Church, Tower-street, London, from the 
Reformation to some twenty years ago, when the candlesticks 
were stolen, and have never since been replaced.—— ——-——. 
A novel race was run recently between a horse and car and a 
velocipede. M. Carrere in a one horse car and M. Carcanade 
in a velocipede started from Castres at 12, and the victory was 
to be decided in favour of the pergon who first arrived in Tou- 
louse. The race was a very keen one, M. Carrere having ar- 
rived in Toulouse at 6 and M. Carcanade at 6.25.——-——-—_ 
A party of 56 Canadiaa volunteers for the Papal army have 
just passed through Paris on their way to Marseilles, to em- 
bark for Civita Vecchia, They were accompanied by a negro 
converted to Catholicism, who was going to Rome to prepare 
for the priesthood.—— The Paris journal, the Zpoque, 
gravely asserts that Madame Italia Garibaldi, wife of Menotti 
Garibaldi, is abont to ralgg a regiment of Amazons, who are 
to be clad in the celeb Muratori cuirass, which is both 
ball and bayonet proof, The Hpoque says further that two 
“sergeants” of the regiment left Paris for Dover on Friday 
evening, with the declared intention of recruiting “ parmi les 
miss et les ladies de la veille Angleterre.” —_—— total 
amount borrowed up to January last by the London Metro- 
politan Board of Works was £8,073,000, of which £1 520,633 
6s. 8}. have been « ~y ns the sum of £6,552,366 13:3, 4d. 
atill outstanding. rates of interest at which the money 











has been borrowed vary from 3} to 4} per cent.——_——_The 
following are the dates, respectively wnen the several provin- 
ces of the Dominion were established as colonies of the British 
Empire :—Nova Scotia, 1621; New Brunswick, 1716 ; Lower 
Canada, 1750, and Upper Canada, 1760 The Swiss 
Federa! Council has determined to oppose its veto to the es- 
tablisbment of a gambling bank at Lugano, as projected by 
some French speculators.—-——-The Hecho Susine says that 
the labourers engaged in pierciog the Mont Cenis tunnel 
struck work recently for an increase of wages. Many French 
ladies write their Tittle notes on paper which is decorated 
with vignettes representing a lanterp. This letter paper and 
these envelopes ure sold publicly by all the principal book- 
sellers, but a manufacturer of cigarette paper, who had priat- 
ed acover for his wares like the cover of the Lanterne, has 
been forbidden to sell his papers, a!l of which have been 
seized. 
—_ 

Tue Unper Grounp Raitway or Lonpon.—Now that 
an Under Ground Railway for New York is likely to become 
an established fact, at an early day, our readers may be in- 
terested in knowing something of the cost of construction— 
as well as profits of working the one now in operation in the 
great n.etropolis of Great Britain. We clip the following facts 
pertaining to ‘this enterprise from a pamphlet recently wr.t- 
ten by James Laurie, Exq., Civil Engineer, of this city: 
The Metropolitan, or Under Ground Railway of Londor, was 
commenced in 1859, and completed for a distance of 3} miles in 
January, 1863. Another mile has been completed during the 

nt year. It commences at the Great Western Railway 
pot at Paddington, and after crossing under several streets, 
reaches the Marylebone Road, which it follows to Tottenham 
Court Road; thence under Eus'on Road to Kings Cross, where 
it forms a junction with the Great Northern Railway ; aod turo- 
ing to the south nearly at right angles, and passing under several 
blocks of buildings, proceeds by the Farringdon Road to the sta- 
tion at Cow Cross. From this point the line is continued to the 
north of Smithfield and to the south of Charter House Square, 
mostly uuderneath blocks of buildings, to Finsbury Circus, a 
short distance in the rear of the Bank of England, 
Up to Kiogs Cross, which is two-thirds of the who'e distance, 
the line is in tunnel, but bere open cutting commences, and 
with the exception ot about 600 yards of covered way beneath 
Bagnigge Wells Road and Coppice Row, contiaues to the etation 
at Cow Cross, 
The steepest gradient on the line is 52°8 feet per mile, and the 
eharpest curve is 600 feet radius. Throughout,the who'e length 
there is not more than 1,600 yards of straight line, and the dis- 
tance between the termini is increased about three-fourths of a 
mile over an air line. In some portions. the crowa of the arch 
is only a few feet below the surface of the ground, but at others 
the depth becomes much greater, toe rails being sometimes at a 
depth of 54 feet. 
be Marylebone and Euston Roads, along which this tunnelled 
way is carried, consists of a broad road with foot paths on either 
side, flanked by gardens runuing up to the front of the house on 
either side. 
On the first 3$ miles there are seven stations, five of them have 
roofs open to the air, the other two, being immediately beneath 
the streets, are necessarily arched, and are approached, lightea 
and ventilated from the sides. The running time is 18 minutes, 
or at the rate of 1)4 m les anu hour, The fares are 6d , 4d. and 
3d. for the 1+t, 2nd and 3rd class passengers respectively, and 
for return tickets 9d., 6d. and 5.1. 
The amount expended on the whole work by the last report 
of the Company, is £2,806.184, or nearly equal to $3,000,000 
per mile. The number of passengers carried for the first six 
moaths of the present year, was 10.505,395. The stock sells at 
25 to 30 per cent, advauce upon pir. 


Hymen anp Low MEN.—One of the most rampant forms 
which Snobbism assumer, is the way in which the fact of a rela- 
tionship with Swells is publicly paraded in advertisements of 
marriage. If the bridegroom be remotely related to a lord, or 
the bride’s great-great uncle be third cousin of a bishop, mention 
specially is made o. this delightiul circumstance, although the 
families concerned are sure to be aware of it, and it can hardly 
bave much interest for society at large. Descending in the social! 
scale, this Snotbism assumes a form which is more practical, and 
often serves as an advertisement for tho-e who by the etiquetie 
of their profession, are alloved to advertise their whereabouts, 
or puff publicly their works. Thus, for ins'ance, our attention 
is directed to the fact that the bridegroom's second cousin is the 
famous Dr, Bolus, whose titles are paraded with great elabora- 
tion: or a referrence is lugged in to the brother of the bride, ia 
order that his treatise upoa bunions, bricks, or boilers, may be 
publicly ennounced. 

If this fashion spreads much further, small tradesmen will soon 
follow in the footsteps of the Swells, and advertisements of mar- 
riages will be profitably used as a meavs of making known the 
whereabouts of warehouses and specialitiis of shops. The bride- 
groom will proclaim himself the son of Mr. Buggins, of the 
noted firm of Buggins, Badger, Brown and Buggins, whose Em. 
porium of Fashion stands conspicuous in Whitechapel, and wiil 
shortly be augmented by a bianch at the West Ead. The fair 
bride will announce thatthe is the only daughter of Mr. Ephraim 
Corduroy, of the old ertsblished house of Corduroy and Cadger, 
whose reversible ten-shilling trousers were honourable men- 
tion d at the Paris Exposition. aud whore guinea mungo over- 
coata are worthy of all fame. Dropping to another round in the 
commercial ladder, we may see unvounced the tact that Mr. 
Timothy Trotter, Chimney-Sweep, New Cut, bas espoused Miss 
Suran Sweetbread, daughter of tue late Josiah Sweetbread, of 
East Smithfield ; and the world will be informed that bie busi 
ness as @ pork-butcher is carried on triumphantly by bis 
desponding widow, by whom the largest orders will be thauk- 


fuily received.— Punch. 
>—_—_—- 


Obituary. 


At Estancia del Arozati, Mcntevideo, South America, Major 8. 
H. Lawrence, V.C., late of 11th Hassars.—At Morar-gwalior, Ben- 
gal, Lieut. J. M. Young, R. H. A.—At Southampton, Lieut. W.8, 

R.N., of H.M.8, Cruiser —At Severn Stoke, Worcestershire, G. 
J. Hunter, Captain K.A.—At Clapton, Major R. Ouseley, on the 
retired list Bengal Army.—At Herne Bay, A. Hill, Marquis of 
Downsbire.—At Worcester, Capt. J. 8tratton, late of H.M. 26th 
and 38th Regts—At Burgh hall, Norfolk, F. N. Astley, late 
Captain Carbineers. 


Arup. 


Tue AByssINIAN Promotions.—The following are some of 
the officers promoted for gocd service in the recent Abyssinian 
campaign : Brevt-Colone! Sir Charles William Dunbar Staveley, 
K.C.B., from Lieutenant-Colonel, balf-pay, late 44th Foot to be 





Mojor-General, for distinguished egervice in the Field, Teo be 


Aides-ce-Camp to the Queen—Colonel the Honourable Frederick 
Augus'us Thesiger, 95th Foot ; Colonel John Field, 10th Bom- 
bay Native Infantry; Colonel Robert Pheyre, Bombay Staff 
Corps. To be Aides-de Camp to the Queen, with the rank of 
Colonel in the Army—Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin Dillon. Rifle Brigade; Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Wal- 
ter Milward, Royal Artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel Henry St. 
Clair Wilkins, Royal Eogiseers. To be Colonels: Lieutenart- 
Colonel William Merewether, C.B., Bombay Staff Corps; Major 
and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel William Gordon Cameron, 4th 
Foot; Lieutenant-Colonel William E}monstone Macleod, Bom 
bay Staff Corps; Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Wm. Lucat, Bom- 
bay Staff Corps; Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Francis 
Adam E'lis Lock, Bombay Staff Corps; Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Jampbell, Bombay Staff Corps; Major and Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Hastings Affieck Wood, Bombay Staff Corps; 
Lieutenant Colonel Heory William Holland, Bombay Staff 
Corps; Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Palmer Warden, 
Staff Corps. To be Lieutenant Colonels: Mejor Charles Henry 
Palliser, Bengal Staff Corps; Brevet-Major Frederick Sleigh 
Roberts, Second Captain Royal Artillervs Major Charles Fran- 
cis Falcon Chamberlain, Bombay Staff Corps; Major Artbur 
Sisson Cooper. 33rd Foot; Major Edward Williem Bray, 4th 
Foot ; Major George Frederick Campbell Bray, 96th Foot; Ma- 
jor Cornwallis O-wald Maude, Bombay Staff Corps; Brevet- 
Mejor Harry North Dalrymple Prendergast, Second Captain, 
Royal Engioeers; Major Joba Mil'er, 3rd Dragoon Guards; 
Brevet-Mejor James Hills, Second Captain, Royal Artillery ; 
Brevet-Major Andrew Gammell, Captain, 46th Foot; Brevet- 
Mojor Gordon Douglas Pritchard, Second Captain, Royal En- 
gioeers ; Major Herbert Henderson J»mes, Bombay Staff Corps; 
Major Thomes Nuitall, Bombay Statf Corps; Major Franklin 
Phillips Mignon, Bombay Staff Corps; Major Robert Baierie, 
Bombay Statf Corps; Major George Forbes Hogg, Bombay Staff 
Corps. Tobe Majors—Cuptain Alexander Hevory Murray, Royal 
Artillery; Captain Peter Edward Quin, 33rd Foot; Capta'n 
William West Goodlellow, Royal Engineers ; Captain Henry W. 
Berkeley, 3rd Dragoon Guards; Captain Godfrey Twiss, Royal 
Artillery; Captain Charlies Joba Darrah, Royal Engineers ; 
Captain Augustus Nicholas Wilson, 4th Foot; Captaio John 
Sidney Hand, 820d Foot; Captain William Blakeney, Bombay 
Staff Corps; Captain Augustus Arthur Currie, Bengal Staff 
Corps; Captain Arthur Robert M Donnell, Royal Engineers ; 
Captain George Champagne Close, 45th Foot; Second Captain 
William Cbryste, Royal Engineers; Captain William Hicks, 
Bombay S:aff Corps; Captain Robert Annesley, 10th Foot! 
Captain Henry Philip Hawkes, Madras Staff Corps; Second 
Captain H. L. Guay Geary, Royal Artillery ; Captain David But- 
ler Young, Bombay Staff Corps; Captain Henry Moore, Bom- 
bay Staff Corps; Captain Lawrence Anthony Murray Greme, 
1020d Foot ; Captain Trevenan James Hollatd, Bombay Staff 
Corps; Captain Frederick Thomas Bainbridge, Bengal Staff 
Corps; Captain William Lawrence Twentyman, 18th Hussara ; 
Second Cap'ain Charles Augustus Goodfellow Royal Engineers ; 
Captain William Arbuthnot, id4th Hussars; Second Captaiu 
George Arbuzbno’, Royal Artillery; Second Captain Brabezon 
Henry Po'tinger, Royal Artillery ; Captain Adam George For- 
bes Hogg, Bombay Staff Corps; Captain Charles Matthew 
Griffith, Bombay S'aff Corps ; Captain George Francis Bevil'e, 
Bombay Staff Corps. 

General Sir Alexander Woodford will he the new Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital The good service pension of 
£100 a year, vacent by General Campbell's appointment to the 
colonelcy of the 79th, has been given to Colonel the Hon. C, D. 
Plunkett, commanding the 1st battalion of the Royals. Colonel 
Plunkett bas th'rty-five years’ service and was in the Canadian 
rebellion of 1838, and in the Crimea. The coloneley 
of the 320d Light Infantry, vacant by the transfer of Sir George 
Bell to the Ist Royals, will be filled by Major General Lord 
Frederick Paulet, C.B., who stands next on the I'st to Major- 
General J. F. Glencaira Campbell, appointed lately to the 79 h 
Highlanders, Lord Frederick has been forty-two years in the 
service, and was in the principal events of the war in the Crimea. 
The colone!cy of the Royals, heretofore worth £1,500 
a year is now placed on the same scale of pay as the other in- 
fantry regiments, viz, £1,000 a year. This arrangement was 
made some time back to be carried out upon the occurrence of 
the next vacancy, add a similar reduction is likely to take place 
as regards the coloneley of the King’s Dragoon Guards the next 
bolder of which will only receive the ordinary £1 340 instead of 
£1,800 a year. We have good reason, says the Army and 
Navy Gazette, for believing that there is trath in the ramour ac- 
cording to which bis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will 
succeed to the colonelcy-in-chief of the Ritle Brigade, vacant by 
the death of Field-Marshal Sir Edward Blakeney. The appoint- 
ment will be cordially appreciated by the R'fles, while, as it bas 
no emoluments now aitached to it, none of the old and deserving 
officers of the Army will bave cause to renew the complaint 
made with good reason when the Prince became colanel of the 
10:h Hossars—that they are thereby kept out of any substantial 
benefit to which they had a right to look forward, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Bell, K.C.B., pow colonel of the 
32rd Light Infantry, will suvceed S'r Edward Blakeney as colo- 
nel of the Royals, the regiment in which he long terved, and one 
of the battalions of which he ded Major Geueral 
Raseell, C.B , bas arrived iu Englend from Canada, and assumed 
command of the South-Eastern District head quarters, Dover, 
and has appointed Captain Malins his Aide-de-Camp. 


Navy 


The dearth of medical officers is still reverely felt throughout 
tbe Navy, and, unless the Lords of the Admiralty short'y adopt 
some conciliatory measures, the consequences will, at no distant 
petiod, be found to be very inconvenient, The candidates at 
Somerset Houre are not the test specimens, and perhaps the idea 
of a naval medical college will crop up again. There isa 
universal complaint of the want of promotion amongst all classes 
of naval officers, and, unless some step, such as a compulsory age 
retirement witbout any favoured exceptions, be taken, or some- 
thing like the plan that was pur:ued towards the marines in the 
year 1826 he retolved upon, increased discontent will be the in- 
evitable result of existing arrangements, The introduction 
of the armour plated ships into the service is beginning gradually 
but slowly, to produce effects which, probably, were not fore- 
eeen. As fewer of these formidable vessels, in comparison with 
our old “ wooden walls,” will be required for the defi of the 
country, so, in proportion, will a less number of officers be requi- 
site, and the consequence is, tbat already do lieutenants and 
even sub-lieutevants find difficulty in — active employ- 
ment. Here is another reason for the prompt introduction of a 
wise and liberal system of retirement. 
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New Publications. 


It is not easy for us, looking back after an interval of forty 
odd years, to understand the applause which followed the 
first publication of Mr. N. P. Willis’s Sacred Poems, of which 
a new edition has just been issued by Messrs. Clark and May- 
nard. It is true that the United States was a young nation at 
the time, in a literary sense—that Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
and even Mrs. Sigourney, were widely read and admired ; but 
it is also true that better poets than they were more widely 
read and admired—as, for instance, Dana, and Halleck, and 
Bryaat; and one would think now that an appreciation of 
the latter would soon have dismissed the former, with other 
mediocritics, to the oblivion from which they should never 
have emerged. It was not so, however, ther, and it is not so 
now, for Dr. Holland sod Mr. Martin Farquar Tupper dispute 
the palm with Longfellow and Tennyson. It would seem, 
indeed, as if there never was a period in which genuine ex- 
cellence alone was sure of recognition. We know that the 
American people were anxious to have authors of their own 
in the early part of the present century, when they were 
smarting under the sneers of Britieh critics; which were not so 
undeserved as mary would have us think now, but we can- 
not conceive of the extreme kindness, to cal! it by the mildest 
name, with which the productions of certain of the early 
American writers were received. We have said kindness, 
but we should rather have said fatuity, since there is no real 
kindness, whatever the intention, in cver-praising indifferent 
literary work. Mr. Willis’s,countrymen were to kind when 
they crowned him a poet on the strength of his Sucred Poems, 
which are almost everything which sacred poems should not 
be, and scarcely anything which they should. The subjects 
chosen were selected with some taste from the Old and New 
Testament, but Mr. Willis, though a poet in a sense, was ut- 
terly ignorant of the way in which they should be handled. 
In themselves, his themes demanded a bald, stern, and very 
serious} treatment—a treatment which should have recalled, 
however faint!y, the spirit of the sacred writings from which 
they were drawn; they recall nothing of this, however, their 
artistic demands are wholly ignore, and the consequence is 
a number of sweet and pretty, and occasionally tender pieces, 
which bear the same resemblance to their origira’s that a 
water-colour does to the strength and breadth of nature, as 
seen in the ocean, or the mountains, or as the ballet or opera 
does to the tragedies cf real life. Io a word, they are entirely 
unreal—they are completely artificial—and, to our taste, they 
are utterly lacking in the pathos at which they aim. If the 
reader finds, or thinks he finds, anything genuine in them, it 
is either drawn from his sympathy with the subject itself io 
the abstract, or else it is drawn from his recollections of Holy 
Writ. They are the merest upholstery and architecture o! 
poetry, full of soft lights and tender shadows, purple curtainge, 
tesselated pavements, fountained court-yards, and what not 
besides that is aristocratic and palatial. Everything is 
overdone—form, colour, grouping: nothing is left to 
the imagination, but all things, great and small, 
are described with a minuteness that is tedious. 
The daughter of Jairus has thin, pale fingers; her heart 
is like dead marble; she ba; dark lids, aad languid eyes, 
and fast falling tears, etc., etc. It is possible tha’ items euch 
as these should be so fused together as to produce in the mind 
the impression of a perfect figure, but this power of fusing 
and combining was not among the elements of Mr. Willis’s 
genius, and the consequence is seen ia his work, which is lit- 
tle but a mere catalogue of separate objects. As for blank 
verse, he had no conception of it—what he wrote as b!ank 
verse having no more music than fairly balanced prose. The 
nearest approach to blank verse in the volume before us is 
in “ Thoughts While Making the Grave of a New-Born Child,” 
and “ Reverie at Glenmary ;’ and the poems in question are 
about the only real, heart-felt things that Mr. Willis ever 
wrote. We do not say that he may not have felt while writ- 
ing others—we would not say that even in regard to the 
sacred poems proper—but we do tay that they are almost the 
only things in his poetical writings which we are able to feel. 
Fanciful aad elegant, as he always was, he was here, if we 
may trust our emotions, touched himself. From what we 
have written the readcr will probaly conclude that we do not 
think highly of Mr. Willis’s vers*, and he will be right in so 
doing. We are sorry for it, for we have always regarded Mr. 
Wiilis as a man of genius in other respects ; we have a hearty 
admiration of what he endeavoured to be, and was, when at 
his best, both a3 a journalist and an author; aod we cherish 
his memory for the kindliness and courtesy which he always 
manifested towards young writers, many of whom owe him 
a debt of gratitude they can never hope to re-pay. It 
was Southey, we think, who called criticism an “‘ungentle 
craft”—and justly, but, gentle or “ungentle,” it must do its 
duty. In the present instance, we have no fear that it will 
injure the reputation of Mr. Willis, for poems which have 
found readers for forty years, a3 these Sacred Poems have, are 
likely to hold their own for some time longer, in spite of any 
fault which we may find with them. If we are sorry for this, 
it is only in what we conceive the true interests of poetic liter- 
ature, outside of which we have a genuine admiration for 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. 





Loring, (it is the privilege of greatness to drop its initials,) 
bas Jately published, among his paper-covered “ Tales of the 
Day,” Lucy, or Married from Piquc, A Story of Real Life, 
from the German of E. Junker, by Jos. A. Sigmund ; and 
Medusa, and other Tales, by Mrs. Adelaide (Kemble) Sartoris. 


changing nature of woman's love, written from the (stand- 
point of a German, and apparently a man, since it is :ather 
more than doubtful whether a woman, Germaa, or otherwise, 
would have made her heroine euch a very patient Griselda 
a3 Lucy. We can imagine what the laly would bave been 
in the bands of a French or English authoress. The story is 
8 plaintive one, but we don’t think it true to nature. Mrs, 
Sartoris’s book con'ains four sey a’a’e sketches, Only the first 
of which, Medusa, can fairly be considered a tale. It is more 
or less musical, like most that she has written, and it is a strik- 
ing though rather improtable conception, the heroine being 
an insane womap, with whom the hero is deeply 
in love, and without wishing to avert such a misfortune. We 
doubt, or rather we do not doubt, the value of such excep- 
tional studies of character and passion as these, and we are 
sorry to see Mrs. Sartoris making them. There is no such 
morvid art as this in Shakspeare, or Scott, or Thackeray, but 
there is a little of it in Dickens, more in Wilkie Collins, and 
very little else in the bewildered imaginations of most of the 
“ sensation” writers of the day. Much better than Medusa is 
the graceful story-sketch, Madame de Monferrato, and better 


was a marked foreground figure in the art and social circles of 
New York. His appearance was very strikicg. Ia height 
somewhat about the middle stature, he was ot a compact and 
well-knit figure, while his flowing black locks and heavy 
beard—lately turned to a silvery gray—imparted something 
very picturesque to his aspect. Sociaily Eliot was greatly be- 
loved for his estimable qualities. After the funeral services 
had been performed in Albany, the bo!y was removed to this 
city, where it lay in state in one of the apartments of the Aca- 
demy of Design for some hours, after which it was removed 
to Greenwood Cemetery for interment, The obsequies were 
attended by a great number of artists and other personal 
friends of the deceased. 





ART NOTES. 
Mr. Albert Bierstadt, who has been assiduously painting im 
Rome for some time past, hus lately placed on exhibition, in 
the large rooms of the Langham Hotel, London, several of 
his newest pictures. The largest of these is ten feet by six, 
and the subject of it isa scene in the Sierra Nevada. This 
picture is spoken of in terms of high commendation by Eng- 








than either, as a sample of good musical criticism, is the 
Recollections of the Life of Joseph Heywood, and some of his 
Thoughts About Music. On Best Words Left Unsaid, is a 
sort of reminiscence of Rossini, whom Mrs. Sartoris defends 
from the charge of heartlessuess and cynicism, so often brought 
against bim. She concludes her papers with aa anecdote ol 
herself, going over the house of Rachel after her death, and 
just before her effects were aold at auction, and of her finding 
Rachel’s rosary hanging round a marble head of Christ ! 


From Dawson Brothers, of Montreal, we have a new edi- 
tion of The Civili Code of Lower Canada, by Thomas McCord, 
Advocate, Secretary to the Codification Commission—a hand- 
some, and well-printed little volume, which we judge to be of 
great value to the legal profession, since it not only contains 
the Code in question in the most condensed aad comprehen- 
sive form, but a synopsis of the changes in the Jaw, references 
to the reports of the commissioners, the authorities as reported 
by the latter, a concordance with the Code de Napoleon and 
the Code de Commerce, besides special references for nota- 
ries, clergymen, physicians, etc.; in short, a Canadian Law 
Library in miniature. Mr. McCord gives us, in his Preface, a 
brief history of the Commission, to which he belonged, from 
its inception by the Honourable George Etienne Cartier, At- 
torney-General for Lower Canada, some eleven years since, to 
the completion of its labours, which became the law of the 
land on the 1st of August, 1866. The bibliography of the dif- 
ferent publications in which the Code first saw the light, not 
being, as we conceive, of any interest to the general reader, 
we will finish our brief notice of Mr. McCord’s digest, with 
the concluding paragragh of his Preface : “ The Eoglish speak- 
ing residents of Lower Cauada may now enjoy the satisfaction 
of at last possessing in their own language the laws by which 
they are governed,and the Province of Quebec will bring 
with her into the Confederation a system of jaws of which 
she may be justly proud; a system maialy founded on the 
steadfast, time honoured and equitable principles of the Civil 
Law, and which not only merits admiration and respect, but 
presents & worthy model for legislation elsewhere.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mcdern Women. Essays from the Saturday Review..../ S. 
Redfield. ——Good News. September. The Cavé Method of 
Drawing. By Mme. M. E. Cavé....G. P. Putnam and Son, 


Hine Arts. 


THE LATE CHARLES L, ELIOT. 


The greatest of contemporary American portrait painters, 
Charles Loring Eliot, died at bis residence in Albany, on the 
evening of Tuesday, August 25, aged fifty-five. He was 
born at Scipic, in the State of New York, where his father fol 
lowed the profession of architect. Young Eliot early evinced 
a decided talent for painting, but it was some time betore bis 
father could be prevailed upon to allow bim to follow his na- 
tural bent. When he bad attained the aze of fourteen, how- 
ever, his father decided upon ding him to New York, 
where he became a pupil of Trumbul!. His first efforts with 
the pencil were in the direction of historical and genre sub- 
jects, but these he soon abandoned for the more lucrative 
branch of portra't painting. Nor was be mistaken in thus de- 
ciding, for he rapidly took position among the leading portrait 
painters of the day, and commissions came to him so fast that 
nothing but habits of the most assiduous work could bave 
enabled him to fulfil all his engagements. It was chiefly as a 
painter of masculine character that Eliot excelled. His sei- 
zure of individual traits was one of his strongest points, and 
of him it might have been said, if ever of painter, tha’ he pro- 
duced “speaking likenesses.” In colour he was apt to be too 
florid, and, in his later works, at least, a somewhat excessive 
blackness of the shadows was apparent. His portraits were 
20 numerous, that to specify them would be quite beyond the 
limits of our space. One of the latest of Eliot’s exhibited por- 
traits is also one of his best—tbat of Mr. Fletcher Harper, 
Sen. This was exhibited at the Academy of Design several 
years ago, and was eubsequently sent over to the Yaris 











ment by the English and French critics. Last year it was on 


view in the winter exhibition of the Academy, and |bamper to know what they were. 
it was observable that the floridity and blackness 
already referred to bad toned down and mellowed much | myself saiff ecent-bottles full of disinfecting fluid all day. The 


lish critics, as is also a sunset landscape in the same mountain 
region. The set also includes a remarkable midnight view of 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, taken in January last, 
from a point near the ‘ Hermitage.” The same artist's 
“ Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” exhibited here some years 
ago, is being reproduced in chromo-lithograpb, and will pro- 
bably soon make its appearance here in that form. 

A London artist named Bott has been experimenting, for 
some years past, with a view of obtaining in oil painting 
effects somewhat similar to those produced by the stereoscope. 
He has lately succeeded in producing a picture the objects of 
which have been studied under the effect of the strongest sun- 
light, and in which he has gained, toa remarkable extent, 
the desired qualities, viz , the roundness, substance, and pal- 
pability of objects as presented by stereoscopic aids. It may 
be questioned whether any great advantige to art in general 
will be gained by this principle, which, however, may possi- 
bly lead to improvements in scenic art, in which the produc- 
tion of startling effects is the principal object aimed at. 





THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR AUGUST. 

A very touching subject is that of the principal line-engrav- 

ing in this number of the Art-Journal—“ God’s Acre,’’ from 

the pencil of Miss E. Osborn, and engraved by H. Bourne. 
Two little girls, under one umbrella, are passing through q 
cemetery in a snow storm, one of them bearing a large wreath of 

flowers wherewith to decorate the head-stone of a deceased pa- 

rent, probably. The character of the children is German, and 
the expression of sadness on their features is admirably ren- 
dered. “The Controversy,” painted by A. Eimore, R.A., 
engraved by C. H. Jeeng, is a subject from the time of Louis 
XIV., and represents a party of ladies and gentlemen of the 
period earnestly engaged in Jistening to a controversy between 
two champions of the Protestant and Roman Catholic causes | 
respectively. There is great earnestness in the expression ot 
the several characters in this composition, and the genera! ar- 
rangement of the figures is very easy and natural. “ Great 
Pictures by an American Artist” is the title of a paper de- 
voted to a review of some pictures Jately painted by A. Bier- 
stadt. This review is decidedly a favourable one, but the 
writer makes some singular mistakes, as, for example, that of 
confoanding the Andes with the Rocky Mountains. Picture 
sales and exhibitions are carefully chronicled in this number, 
among the most interesting articles in which are ao illustra- 
ted one on “Jewellery and Goldsmiths’ work in Syria and 
Palestine,” and the continuation of the “ Memorials of Flax- 
man,” also illustrated. 


———_s —  - 


A NEW FEATURE IN PUNCH. 
A NATURAL HISTORY COLUMN INTRODUCED. 


Wishing not to be in any way behindhand with onr more 
generally Sporting Contemporary, BuckLand and Water, we 
bave for this particalar season establirhed a Special Editor to 
answer all inquiries on matters connected with Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, the Management of Farms and Dairies, Xc., and to give in- 
formation on all subjects connected with Natural History. Any 
one forwarding specimens of curio13 animals, fish, or birds, in 
bamper, or box, carriage in all cares prepaid, must seud ques- 
tions and full particulars, Address to the Office. ‘ ‘ 

Lusus Nature from the sea shore will be microscopically in- 


spected. 

Animalcule not objected to. 
Insects will receive every possible attention, and be returned 
without loss of time. 
It is necessary to issue the above public notice, as having only 
hinted our iutention to a few friends, we have not received e ther 
so many specimens as we could wish, nor of euch @ nature as 
would show that our end and aim had been [fully appp:eciated 
by those with whom we had communicated. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Srr—What’s this? Yours, WARWICck. 

[We don’t know what the deuce it is, bot directly the hamper 
was unpacked, it flew at us, growling and barking fearfully. We 
(the Editor and clerk) ran up-ttairs, leaving the door open, and 
were delighted to see the beast,'which must have been something 
between a bloodhound and a pole-cat, run out into the street, 
We think the police will have some difficulty with it.—Sporting 
EXditor 


Sir—I send you come remarkable fish, What do you ttiok 
they are? Yours, Anovs, 


Exposition, where it was the subject of much favourable com-| Forfa 


hire. 

(‘What do we think they are *” We didn’t want to open the 
The carrier fainted when 
bringing them iv, and though they were immediately kicked out, 
yet lime has had to be in every room, and tbe clerk and 








Tue former of these publications is a short study on the un- 


within the space of even a few years. For many years Eliot! police bave threatened to indite us for » nuirnuge. If eo, we shall 
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ray it was you, and give your name and addrees in Scotland.— 
Sp. Ea.) 

Sin—We netted some very beautiful specimens of the winged 
, I forget the Latin neme, but you'll kuow it directly. It 
bas been asserted that they are periectly ha:mless, Yours, 

Devon. 

[The ten biggest Queen Hornets we ever saw, and of the most 
fierce and savage description, Luckily we let the clerk open it. 
He bas been laid up ever since, and now sends a solicitor to us. 
You'll get in a row.—Sp. Ed.) 

Sin—I send you some beautiful red-legged grouse, and hope 
that if you see anytbiog curious about them you'll let me koow. 

Yours, Hampsuige, 

(Thanks. They have not come yet.—Sp. Hd] 

*,* We re-open this column to say yes they have. But why 
didu’t you send them before? There are many things very curi- 
ous about them. Bring.an action against the 8. W. Railway.— 
Sp. Ea.| 

5rr—My youngest child foun’? the inclosed insects in a bed of 
our Jodging-house. We captured them under a large glass. I 
send ‘em all up to you as they are. Have you ever seen any- 
thing like ’em before ? 





MaResTE. 
[Anything like em? We can’t get rid of ‘em, and are bit- 
ten, all over, dreadfally, Don’t send any more.—Sp. Hd.] 


Sin—In compliance§with your request, I send a queer animal 
from our farm.. He is only a little queer, but he will beSa great 
deal more so when he arrives, 

Yours, Joun. 

Oxfordshire. 

[Driven here with difficulty. Im the back-yard po . There™® 
no doubt about it. It ia ball, and as mad as a batter. The 
Clerk inepected him through the keyhole of the door. The bull 
butted it down, and is now in the passage. There is a crowd 
outside, but two policemen are rent for with guns. This is not 
the sort of specimen required.—Ap. Hd.} 

Friends at 4 distance will please accept this intimation. 

In answer to “ Anglo-Indian’s’ query, we are sorry to de- 
cline, but we have no space for Elephants, The “ Night Huo- 
ter” suggests that a 4a he has got for us might go in 
the tank ; and if we'd Jet him lie down in the kitcben at night, 
we shouldn't be troubled with any more black-beetles. Many 
thanks ; but don’t send it.—Sp. Hd, 

Sin—We hove a perfect plague of flies here. There are 
thousands, How can we get rid of them? 

Rose Cottage. 

(Easily. Purchare a small quantity of laudanum, and mix one 
teaspoonful with balf-a-pint of cold spring water. Procure the 
finest tquirt you can possibly get, Take each fly separately, and 
pressing his cheek-bones gently, force him to open his mouth 
Then +quirt in about three drops of the poisonous fluid, and the 
consequence will be instantaneous death to the fly. If a female 
fly, one drop more will be necessary. Io asbort time you will be 
entirely free from the nuisance. If not, write agsio.—Sp, Hd} 

Sir—Are humming-birds ever seen in England. Yesterday 
evening I saw a small creature which at first | took for a wopps: 
then for a moth: but on closer inspection I found it to be un- 
commonly like a small bird, with wings and bright sort of shot- 
silk body. It bad eyes as brilliant as toads, and it worked itself 
along not by its wings but by the teil, which acted on the princi- 
ple of the ecrew-propelkr. I heard it humming to itself, but 
could not clearly distinguish the air, I fancy it was a reminis- 
cence of “ Not for Joeeph.” Was this a bumming-bird? 

Broom Lodge. Jos. Morps. 

PS. I was quite sober at the time, 


[ What you taw was an insect not uncommon in these islands. It 
was pot a humming-bird, though in some respect resembliog that 
ornithological species, Just as the Lady-bird is » link between 
the insect and bird world, beiog named equally “ Lady-bird’ or 
“ May bug,” £o this insect you saw we have not the slightest doubt 
is not a humming-bird but a “ Hum dird,” or, more commonly 
speaking, a “ Hum-bug.”—Sp. Ed.] 

Srn,—Having lately had a reverse in fortune, I have been 
obliged to give up my boure in Belgravia, and take up my resi- 
dence ia Camberwell, How can I acclimatise my wife ? 

Dvvcis GUGLIELMUS., 

[By sensible and manly example, by judicious and kiadly rea 
souving, you may soon convert the usele:s Belgravian fine lady 
into one of the most valuable specimens of the Camberwellian 
Domestic House-Wile, The trouble of acclimatisation may cost 
you something at first, but you will save much, and, in fact, be a 
preat gainer, in the end.—Sp. Hd | 

MITES IN CHEESE. 

€rrn,—I send you some cheere, Are they Mites, or not? Ii 
pot, what? Whatever,tbey are, how many are they ? 

Yours, F RUMMAGE. 

[ Mites! ants !;worms! small flies! which leapt out directly the 
basket was opened, and are all over the place. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If we knew your real address, you'd hear 
vomething more of this. Seud it.—p. Hd. 

Sir.—We cannot make out whether these are gnats or mos- 
quitoes, Take a bite, and try. I enclose several specimens, 

Yours, Bitumen, 

Botb, confound you! We (the clerk and uryself) have laid up 
for two days. Who's your solicitor?—Sp, Ed |—Punch, Aug. 
92 

———_. 


SUN SPOTS. 


It is now more than two centuries and a half since, Galileo 
communicated 'o MarcojVelseri his description of those wonder- 
ful e lar appendages which his newly-invented telescope bad re- 
vealed to him, and, perhaps, after all, when we come to consider 
the sun's distence, the delicacy required in a detailed examination 
of its surface, and the many conditions which must all be blended 
togeth«r to evsure a single good observation, it it scarcely to be 
woudered that our knowledge of the sun’s real nature has pro- 
gressed co slowly. It may be, indeed, that the problem is one 
of those which, from the difficulties which beset patient and con- 
tinued research, seem to bave the power of generating specula- 
tions, sometimes of the wildest nature. Galileo, very pardona- 
bly, arrived at the opinion that sun spots were clouds; La Hire 
regarded them as opaque bodies floating in a fluid mass; Der 
ham maintained them to be the smoke of the solar volcanoes, 
It was not till 1774 that Wilson demonstrated that they were 
cavities, but cven be speculated that the uarker middle portion of 
the spot was the dark body of the sun itself. Now, io any oiber 
investigation, Wileon’s proof of the cavervous.nature of spots 
would bave been hailed as a step in advance, bearing on all sub- 
sequent work, or it would bave been disproved ; and yet Kirch- 
hoff, ove of the master minds of the present century, who, in- 
deed, las supplied us with the mans of proof of their real 
rature, still maintaios that ttey are clouds / 





These curious episodes in the history of solar observations 
might be greatly enlarged upon ; but our present purpose is to 
refer to some recent discoveries which ssem to set this much-de- 
bated question at rest. To place there in their true light, we will 
briefly refer to facts previously observed. 

We know that the suu’s ligbt-giving surface, or photoephere, is 

of a cloudy nature in perpetual motion, and that th’s photosphere 
is surrounded by an atmosphere, to the absorptive properties of 
which the lines in the solar spectrum are due. The whole sur- 
face of the sun, except those portions occupied by the spots, is 
coarsely mottled, the eurface being principally made up of lu- 
minous masses—the “ corrugations” of the elder Herschel, and 
the diatomact « (!) and yee (!) of more recent speculators. 
This surface is here and there piled up, and forms facule which 
are best visible near the edge. There are streaks of diversified 
form, distinct ia outline, and either separate or uniting into 
ridges and network brighter, because more elevated, than the 
other parte of the surface. 
Then as to the spots themselves. They are cavities. Their 
forms are constantly changing; they break out bere, they close 
up there, and often the action in a epot region is of the most tre- 
mendous character. They have a motiou of their own besides 
the apparent one due to the sun’s rotation, and for the mort part 
they are limited to two zones—one north, the other south, of the 
solar equator. 

There is an evident connexion between epots [and facule 
The appesrance of facu)e generally precedes the formation of 
spots, They generally, after the spot is formed, present the ap- 
pearance of a p'atform around it, and then begin to lag bebind 
it. When a spot approaches the edge of the sun and becomes 
invisible because it is a cavity, its foilowing edge is generally 
seen to be aridge of facul. 

Two of the steps in advance to which we have referred relate 
to spots, one results from a telescopic observation of them, the 
other from a spectroscopic one, ‘The telescopic results were 
arrived at independently by M. Chracornac and Mr. Lockyer ; 
the spectroscopic observations have been communicated to the 
Royal Society by the latter observer. The t lescopic evidence 
shows that the formation of a spot is due to a downrush, the 
spectroscopic evidence, which bas been recently entirely in- 
dorred by Mr. Huggins, whose authority in such matters is of 
the highest, shows that the dark appearance presented by a spot 
is the effect of the absorption of the solar atmosphere. The gieat 
importance of these observations will soon be rendered evident 
In the firat place they sweep away all the spec:lations to which 
we have before referred, aud give us a definite basis for future 
work. They are also especially valuable because, as Mr. 
Lockyer has shown, they supply us with a test to judge between 
the two most recent theories dealing with the physical constitu 
tion of the sun; theories due to M. Faye on the one hand, and 
to Messrs. De La Rue, Balfour Stewart, and Loewy on the 
other; the chief point of difference between them being the ex- 
planation given by each of the phenomena of sun spots. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Faye, the interior of the eun is a nebulous guse- 
ous mars of feeble radiating power, at a temp rature of disso- 
ciation ; the photosphere is, on the other hand, of a high ra- 
diating power, and at a temperature sufficiently low to permit of 
chemical action. In a sun spot we se the interior nebulous 
mass through an opening in the phot sphere, caused, like the ‘a- 
cul, by an upwaid current, and the sun spot is black, by rea- 
son of the feeble radiaing power of the nebulous mass. 

Ia the theory suggested by Messrs. De La Rue, Stewart, and 
Loewy, the appearances connected with sun spots are referred 
to the effects, cooling and absorptive, of aniarush, or descendfng 
current, of the sun's atmosphere, which is known to be 
colder than the photosphere. It will be seen from this that 
the proot of the downrush favours the latter theory; it, more- 
over, accounts for the fact that the tacule follow the spote, for 
since, as M. Faye bas so well shown, the photoephere in all its 
thickness is constan'ly traversed by ascending and descending 
currents, the ascending currents will arrive at the top with a 
linear velocity of rotation less than tbat of the surfaces, because 
tbe layers from which they are derived bave a smaller radius. 
The spectroscopic evidence affords us another test; for were M. 
Faye’s theory the currect one, we should have bright lines from 
the nebulous intirior of the sun similar to those which, as Mr 
Huggins has shown, we get from the nebule. Instead, however, 
of bright lines, we get absorption, and of such a nature that the 
lines observed in the general spectrum of the sun are thickened 
ia the particular spec!rum of the spot. 

We have here, doubtless, a vast fie!d of research opened ont t7 
us, and it is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Lockyer is at work 
upon it under the auspices of the Royal Society. The third step 
in advance not only deals with spots, but it goes to the very root 
of the matter, and furnishes evidence that they are due to plaue- 
tary action. The Kew observers, Messrs, De La Rve, Siewart 
and Loewy, thanks to their daily use of the heliograph and the 
past labours of Schwabe and Carrington, have heen able to ta- 
bulate the solar phevomena observed for several years past with 
the most consummate care, and they bave established a connexion 
between the formation of spots and certain planetary configura- 
tions, which, perhaps, will give us the key to something lying 
beyond of which as yet we have no idea. The Kew observers 
have establisbed, in the first instance, that Wilson's demonstra- 
tion is perfectly sound; they have then shown tbat the down. 
rush of the co!d and therefore ab-orbing atmosphere may, in 
fact, be*tbe prime cause of the proper motion of the spots so 
carefully observed by Carrington, as the downrash proceeds 
from a region having a greater linear velocity of rotation, and 
therefore pushes ilse'f forward along the surface of the san 
while for a similar reason the facu!s, as we have secn, fall be 
hind. Further, the placeta:y action appears to be the greatest 
in the case of Venus; and when Veous is ia conjunction with 
Mercury or Jupiter, it appears to be exceptionally large. The 
planets, in fact, would seem to influence the births and deaths of 
solar +pote, and to such an extent that the prediction of the 
general amount and behaviour of the spots is not imposrible 

It will be seen, therefore, that the recent discoveries to which 
we have referred are in eutire barmeny with each other, each 
explains the other, and the fleld of research thus opened out to 
us would appear to Le oae of the most promising and important 
in the whole range of science. Be this as it may, we seem to 
have a definite basis for future earnest work, to which it is to be 
hoped observers will apply themselves with that energy which 
has lately been to much exhibited by the famous “ willow-leat”’ 
controversy. 

—_———@—————— 


THE EX-KING AND QUEEN OF HANOVER. 


Two years ago, when Prussia was helping berself right and 
left to her neighbours’ possessions, and politely calling her ques- 
tionable proceedings “,annexations,” there was no ruling p wer 
dispossessed which excited so much sympathy in this country as 
that of Hanover. The close relationship that exists between our 
own royal family and the deposed sovereigns is a fact of iteelf 
which makes loyal English people sympathise traly with this ex- 
King and Queen, who have ben forcibly tarred out of house 
and throne, and are unable to reconcile themselves to what ap- 
pears to be an inevitable position. 
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Augustus, who reigned in Hanover as George V., is Duke of 
Cumberland and Teviotdale ia Great Britain, Duke of Bruns- 
wick Luneburg, Earl of Armegh in Ireland, Knight of the Gar- 
ter and fir usin to Queen Victoria, whose birth deprived bim 
of the hope of succeedivg to the English throne. He is the only 
son of the late King Ernest, whose name is better remembered 
here asthe Duke of Cumberland. He was born in Eogland May 
27, 1819; and married Feb. 18, 1843, Princess Alexandrina Ma- 
rian, a daughter of the reiguing Duke of Saxe Alieaburg. There 
are tbree children born of this marriage, one son and two daugh- 
ters—Ernest Augustus, born Sept. 1845; Frederica Sopbia, 
born Jan. 1848; and Maria Ernestina, bora in December of the 
following year. 

This King’s father succeeded to the throne of Hanover upon 
the death of bis brother, Kiog William 1V. of England, wheu by 
the Salic law of Hanover, the two kingdoms were disunited. In 
Lis youth George V. was afflicted with weak sight, and, notwith- 
standing an operation performed by the celebrated oculist Dief- 
fenbach in 1840, he became totally blind. At first it was a ques- 
tion whether with such an infirmity he could succeed to the 
supreme power; but his father, King Brnest, was careful that 
this question shou!d be decided in his son’s favour, and by a de- 
cree of 1841 be established that a!l acts presented for the signa- 
ture of the future monarch rhould be read in the presence of 
twelve witnerses. During his long sojourn in Enzland in 1843 
be named bim regent; and at bis death ia 1851 he left him bis 
crown. 

During King Ernest’s' reign’ the Hanoverian Court was the 
most aristocratic in all Germany ; the strictest etiquette was ob- 
served, and only those who b: longed to tbe ancient nobility, 
officers, and knights of the Gue!phic order, could claim admis. 
sion by right to it. A wife could not appear with her husband if 
not berself uf noble birth, and the King held a mésalliance in 
great abhorrence, 

But when George V. came into power there was a complete 

change at Court; much less formality prevailed; only a few 
ceremonious jéfes were given, and thore at the late King’s res'- 
dence. New patents of nobility were presented to rich bankers 
and merchants. Proud old Ernest would verily have taruved in 
bis grave had he known the changes that were being wrought. 
Alter their accession to power, the royal couple led a very re- 
ured life; the King, although totally deprived of sight, is by no 
means helplers; he is piesionately fond of music, plays several 
instruments, and bas had certain, success as a composer. For 
some years the royal family lived both summer and wiater at the 
Castle at Herrenbausep, but ro smail was the accommodation 
that never a single room could be spared for even one of the la- 
dies attached to the Queen’s Court. The eldest son, Prince 
Ernest, is short-sighted, and compelled to wear an eyeglass, but 
otherwise he is a handsome youtb, with a frank open couate- 
nance ; bis clear judgment, simple manners, and abborrence of 
flatiery are points in his character much lauded. The eldest 
Princess is very dignified ia manner. It is related of ber that 
as a child she cried bitterly when the was told that her great- 
grandfather, the Duke of Mecklenburg, was a messenger—be 
once beld that post officially at court. She is very musrcal, and 
her talent for singing is remarkable, - The younger daughter, 
Maria, resembles the Queen, and is as kindhearted und gentle as 
her mother, 
The King of Hanover took part with Austria in the Ger- 
men war of 1866, avd his territories were occupied by the 
Prussians early in June of the same year. The kingdom was 
annexed to Prussia by decree, Sept. 20, and the Prussians took 
possession on Oct. 6. Since that catastrophe the royal famuy 
bave resided ip Austria, generally at Hietzing, where, it will be 
remombered, they kept their silver wedding not loog ago. The 
Queen is greatly aliered, bas grown very tilent, and seldom 
speaks of their altered position. When Court appears jn 
public it creates a sensation, for it is always ia state, with out- 
riders and six horses. and plenty of liveried servants. Thcre ia 
some rumour of the King becoming a purchaser of Beauregard, 
the varied biauties of which were graphically described jast 
werk by our Paris correspondent ; but no bargain has yet brea 
struck, no decision has yet beea arrived at.— Queen, 


—_———>—> —_—_——_ 


WoMAN AS AN AUTHOR —Of all the changes which time has 
worked in our social sytem, there is none so striking as that 
which has taken place during the last hundred years in the posi- 
tion of women. From the time when dexterity in wielding the 
pen was as remarkable a feat in a feminine hand as the use of the 
sword would be now, we have reached the day when the most 
striking originality a woman can boust of is the fact that sbe bas 
not yet published a book. It is an origivality which few preserve 
for long; a fretting fever breaking into muititudinous eruptions 
of ink is in general porsession of the women of the nineteenth 
century, extend ng to almost all classes, from the daiotily perfum- 
ed duchess to the unwasbed meid-of-a!l-work. That a vast mass 
of rubbish is the result of this excessive activity is not to be de- 
vied. It is not to be disputed that a large number of women, 
who cannot write well, do write ill; that many who would go 
harmlessly through life, if they sought nothing beyond the ordi- 
nary round of daily duties, do infinite damage by aspiring to gifts 
not intended for them, and ivdustriously sow the seeds of a 
pernicious literature—pernicious sometimes from sheer ignorance, 
which propaga'es bad models—incomplete in thought, inco:rect 
in language, and weak in invention ; and in other cases more in- 
jurious stil, from that dangerous pretension of weakne-s to 
strength, which seeks a refuge from inanity by a forced and 
unboly alliance with license and depravity. it is not to be 
gainsayed that these distinctive characters mark the bulk of 
womanish novels which load the counter of the circulating 
library; but it this be true of the larger proportion, it is also 
true that their exists besides a considerable number of excel- 
‘eat works of fiction produced by women, aud that we may add 
to these a smail sam marked by such genius as no man bas yet 
surpa ed. 

Among tbe French there is at present a diminution in the 
quen.ity of novel-writing women, und those who are best kbown 
are of such dvubtful character that a Frecchman, intending to 
convey an unpleasant insiauation concerning a lady, sbrugs bis 
shoulders, and says, “ Mais enfin elle a écrit un roman,” Un the 
other hand, in Sweden and Deumark some charming works bear 
the impress of a feminine hand, and the writing of fiction is on 
the increase in those countries as much with women as wth men, 
Nor is it only in the gardevs of literature that the advancing 
education of women bears fruit. We find it ia every domain cf 
art. Iv sculpture the young American Miss Hosmer is emine nt; 
in painting Rosa Bonbeur is paramount when she Opens to our 
view a rich pastarage with cattle grazirg, or wild moors with the 
mottled deer troopiog across them, or great horse fairs with 
sturdy men buyiog wnd selling, and bright suns and deep blue skies 
shedding their radiance over all, Bat stil it remains a fact, thaijths 
proportion of successful endeavour is smaller amongst womea 
than men, and that very few women have shown themselves cap- 
able of a jorg-sustained effort ; so that whea there appeared tea 
years ago a work of fiction in three volumes, called ** Adam 
Bede,” wherein there was no faltering chapter, which contained 





This ex-King, George Frederick Alexander Cha:l:s Erre:t 


an equal combination of vigour, and beauty, aod sagacity, aud 
Sabtle observation, the world at large attributed the production 
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THE ALBION. 














to a man, 


a feminine band. But those critics were mistaken. 


thor.—Saint Pauls, 





lately died in Brussels, She played an important part in the 
De Buck affair. She was a great admirer of the Jesuits. A re- 
Jative came to the house of the deceased, in the expectation of 
inheriting a large sum of money, as the lady had only inherited 
it herself a short time before. He found nothing. Upon threat- 
ening the servant woman, however, he found 16,000f. concealed 
in the mattress. The servant, moreover, confessed that Father 
Franqueville, the provincial of the order, and a friend of William 
de Boey (another case), yetained a portion of the inheritance. A 
for Father Franqueville, who, after much hesitation, confessed 
that be received from the servant 12,000f. to say masses for the 
soul of the deceased. The magistrate ordered the 12,000f. to be 
given up, and they remain at present in his hands.” 





CroquEt.—Before proceeding with the opening of the game 
we have some observations to make on the number of the play- 
ers, the order of going in or of putting them io, and the nomen- 
clature of the balls and hoops. The game, at its best, is one 
played by two equal a. each taking two balls. Next come 
games of four, each playing one ball; and games of three, one 
taking two balls. Games of six take very long to play; and 
with six balls on the ground there are so many to help the striker 
that a mistake is often of no consequence, as, with a little man- 
agement, there may always be a spare ball at band to make use 
of. Added to this, the chance of fluking with five balls to play 
at is large. Hence, in games of six the science is reduced; and 
the interest in the game is decreased, owing to its greater length. 
A popular game, a8 a rule, should not last more than half an 
hour, Games of eight are simply interminable ; and it is far 
better, when eight want to play, to have two games of four, one 
at each end of the lawn, the strating peg for one ret being the 
turning peg for the other, and vice vers. The two sets interfere 
but little with each other; and having to wait a moment, now 
and then, while one of the opposite set gets out of the way 
—ithe chief inconvenience—is far preferable to the insow- 
ciant game that fails to amuse anybody, when eight per- 
sons join in it, We even go so far as to advise four at one 
end, andjtwo, each with two balls, at the other, in preference to 
a six-game.—“ Cavendish” in New Series of The Gentleman's 
Magazine for August. 


EpvcaTIon tn IraLy.—It is a melancholy fact that Italy, once 
the mistress of the world, and the centre of European civilisation, 
is at present steeped in the deepest ignorance. Out of the 
twenty-five million people which form her population, more 
than seveoteen millions are unable to read or write, and the edu- 
cation of those who have been taught at all is miserably defec- 
tive. ver since the abolition of the monasteries and convents 
tuition is entirely in the bands of the priests, and hence the neg- 
lect of the people, Fortunately for Italy, the first step towards 
a brighter era is dawning in the awakened consciousness of ite 
own dark ignorance. “Give us light! give our struggling 
masses education, and we may yet be a great aud glorious na- 
tion "—such is the cry in many forms of speech, but the spirit is 
the same, from men of all creeds aod position. So much impor- 
tance does Garibaldi attach to the education of his countrymen, 
that when the syndic of an ancient Italian town a sbort time ago 
presented an address, stating that the city over which he presided 
intended erecting @ statue to his houour, Garibaldi replied, 
* Whilst one child in the district which you govern remains un- 
educated, raise no statue to me.” 





Tne SURRENDER OF MaGpaLA—Lord Napier of Magdala 
has been oa a Visit to the Earl of Powis, and he has honoured 
the Welshmen with a spirited account of his policy in Abyssinia. 
He eaid be communicated it to no one but his secretaries. His 
idea was, that in any case Theodore must be dislodged and 
taken, and to this end all his orders tended. Lord Napier be- 
ieves it was in a paroxysm of fear that Theodore expressed bis 
willingness to give up the prisonera, He emphatically denies 
that Theodore was in any sense deceived. a Pridesux 
comes Out in a heroic light in the story of the final negotiations. 
It was he that Theodore sentjasking peace. It was he that Lord 
Napier sent back, as be says, to what seemed certain death, with 
the reply that Theodore must surrender himself and the prison- 
ers, and that he and his family should be bonourably treated. 
The young man went back bravely and unrepioingly, but on hi« 
way he met the prisoners. Lord Napier believes Theodore did 
not surrender becauee he could not believe mercy would be ex- 
tended, and be quotes Abyssiaian soldiers, who cried, “ This is a 
government of angels,” when tbey found they were not to be 
slain on surrendering. Tbe Abyssinian conqueror likewise gave 
bis Welsh frienJs an interesting account of the exodus of the 
30,000 people whom he permitted to leave Magdala before blow- 
ing itup. The number teems extraordinary, but we may pre- 
sume Lord Napier speaks with exactitude. The 30,000 took all 
that belonged to them, besides “spoiling the Egyptians.” And 
Lord Napier narrates with pleasure that a soldier of the 33rd 
carried a leprous old woman down into the valley on his back, 
and another who had been deserted was put on a mule and 
brought into the British camp. Others, sick and unable to pro- 
ceed, were taken into the churches, and left to the c.re of the 

riests, 'Througbout the busi Lord Napier seems to have 

o determised his men should} behave like Christians, aod 
they seem to have done so.— Court Journal. 








Tue Queen's RESIDENCE IN SwitZERLAND.—A communi- 
cation from Luceroe says—'* Queen Victoria is now settled here, 
in a beaatifully situated residence called the Villa (Pension) 
Wallis. Itis built ona hill overlooking the town, with the Righi 
on the left, and Mont Pilatus, distinguished by its serrated ridge, 
upon the right, and the lake and snowy S'. Gothard range of the 
Alps immediately in front. Her Mosjesty in coming here used 
the same train that conveyed the Royal party from Cherbourg 


It was thought by many critics that a perfor-| ties. On quitting Basle the railway crosses the valley of the 
mance so unwavering in its strength could not proceed from Birs over a lattice bridge, the famous battle-field of St, Jacob, 
It wes | where in 1444 1,600 Swiss had the courage to witbstand for ten 
a woman who wrote “Adam Bede ;” and the force and deli-| hours a French army ten times more numerous, commanded by 
cacy of touch, the profound and extensive knowledge of the | the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. Only ten of the Swiss escaped 
humours and passions of mankin?, of all nature, of art and | alive, and the battle of St. Jacob is still referred to as the Ther- 
of science, of history, of times present and past, of all, in mopyla ot Swiss history. 
short, that men most wish to know—these rare qualities, first miles along the flat land of the Rhine valley, and then leaving it, 
recognised in “ Adam Bede,” were developed to the reader in| turns to the right up the valley of the river Ergolz to Liestal, the 
fuller perfection in every2succeeding , volume_fromjthe same au-| seat of government of Basle-Campagne. 
as the traveller approaches the Olten junction, and ia fire wea- 


io front, 
Dagmerzellan, Nibikon, Sursee (historically interesting as the 
scene of a battle in 1866—the secood of the surprisiog victories 
by which Swiss independence was established), Rotbenburg, and 
Emmeabruch, Lucerne is approacbed, through a charming dis- 
trict, with magnificent views on the left and right of the towa. 
The station here was handsomely fitted up, and, in addition to 
the authorities, a number of English were in attendance to wel- 
come her Majesty. The Queen and the Royal es oe 

: ’ Ladies in Waitiog, will occupy the villa, and the other members 
lawsuit was iastituted. The Juge d’Instruction of Brussels sent of the Royal suite will be accommodated in a pretty chilet, 
situated in the grounds of the Villa Wallis, aod clovely adjoining 
the lake. 
dence has charms of scenery of the most sublime character, pro- 
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Altogether the spot chosen for her Majesty’s resi- 





bably not to be equalled in Europe. It is expected that her Ma- 
jesty will remain at Lucerne during the next three weeks, or pro- 
bably until the first week in September. The contiouance of 
the present fine weather will in all likelihood have an influence 
on the Royal movements,” 





Raritway Matrers my Encianp.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for the week ending 
Jaly 25, on 13,287 miles, to £320 696, and for the corresponding 
week ot last year, on 12,998 miles, to £809,533, showing an in- 
crease of 289 miles and of £11,163. It appears from a report of 
Mr. Juland Danvers, lately published, that the length of railways 
open in India was increased during the last year to 3.943 miles 
by the completion of 349 miles. There are 1,665 miles now in 
course of construction, and various proposals for extending the 
railway system are under consideration. Materials to the 
amount of 333,329 tons have been sent out from this country, at 
a cost of £3,827,420. The whole expenditure ia this country 
during the year was about £4.000,000, In India it was about 
£3,000,000. Upwards of £9,000,000 have been added to the 
capital of railway*, making the whole amount that bas been 
raised up to the 31st of March last £76,579,000, of which £75,- 
071,600 bave beenexpended. The gross receipts for the year 
ending the 30ih June, 1807, were £4,875 112 as compared with 
£4,537,235 of the previous year. The working expenses were 
£2,537,812 and £2,225,495 respectively. The net receipts ia 
1867 were £2 337,300 and £2,304,534in 1866. In 1867 thenum- 
ber of passengers was 13,746,354, of whom 13,074,980 were third 
class. in 1866 the toial number was 12,867,000, 





A DomesticateD Orren.—The Detroit Post says a resident 
of tha: city has Jaiely become the possessor of a youug male ot- 
ter, that, from its thoroughly domesticated habits, is a great cu- 
riosity—the more to that otters have always been considered ua- 
tamable. This one was captured in Crystal Lake, Gratiot 
county, on the first of April, by the Chippewa Indians, who 
killed its mother. A few days later it was purchased by Jastin 
Stewart, of Cryetal Lake, for one dollar,;and when four and a 
half months old was bought by Mr. Smith. The animal is now 
about two feet in length, and baving been thoroughly domesti- 
cated, is not only perfectly harmless, but appears to have the 
greatest affection for children, and Jies motionless for bours if 
permitted tv lie at a child’s side. 

Its food consists of bread and milk, fresh meat and fieh, all of 
which it eats with avidity, bat does not care for water unless the 
weather ishot, It follows its owner to the river nearly ever 
day, and will swim off a tew yards from the shore, and wate! 
until a fish comes swimming past, when it will dart for its prey 
so rapidly that the eye can scarcely follow it, It makes but two 
kinds of noise; the first l:ke that of a piping chicken, only more 
sbrill, and the second that of grief, resembling, more than any- 
thing else, the cryiog ofa child. It is very playful, and, lying 
upon its back, will play with a striog or stick for hours,” 





metals with tin which has been recently patented in England. 


process for the reduction of pure tin in a metallic state of al! 
thicknesses, so as to render it cohesive, ductile, and of such 
density that it may be stamped up, drawn, and rolled, and 
may also be deposited in molds in the same manner as co; 
by the galvano-plastic process, or on metals, especially lead 


line or acid baths u 
acids of the tin employed are chemically well prepared, which 


ordinary use is stamped up in a similar way. 


be applied, first, for forming a reliet surface on a plain ground 
fur capsules, covers, and other articles for the purpose of ob- 
taining greater firmness and a more elegant appearance. The 
relief surface is obtained by stamping or embossing, in the or- 
dinary way, with a male and female die, or when the metal is 
sufficiently ductile only one die is needed, which would pro- 
duce an impression or embossed surface in a similar manner 
to that made by a seal on wax; second, for reproducing fig- 
ures and ornamentation, such as objects of art, or others, by 


aid of a die or dies, in the manner above described. 





to Paris, and in which there is good ping dation 
The distance from Paris to Basle, on the Swiss frontier, is 323 
English miles, the route, except in the hilly wine districts, hav- 
ing little of a picturesque character t recommend it. At Basle 
her Majesty and the Royal party took breakfast, and here the 
officials of the Eastern Railway resigned their charge of the train 
to the officials of the Central Swiss Railway. That line traverses 
the district of the Jura through very beautiful scenery to Olten, 


resemblance to a wax seal. 








at which point branches diverge to raeand other Swiss cen: 







penter’s inveation :— 


Repvucrxe Tin For Coatine Metats—The Mechanics’ | 000; 
Magazine contains a description of a new method for coating | which went into the Treasury. 


This invention relates to the application of the electro-plastic | tive industry of the country.— Express. 


and its alloys, for coating or plating the same. This reduction | up every 
is effected whatever may be the nature of the hot or cold alka-| The “ Junior Athenwam ” is to be congratulated u 
» provided that the ealis, oxides, or| acquired so abi 


The tin produced in the manner herein described, may also | ber of such buildings in London is destined 
he 


ALPHABET FOR _ SS. % =. Carpenter, Ameri- | old conch-shelis 
can Missionary at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, has invented a | years for the pur; of assembling the le to church 
novel alphabet to be used in the instruction of the blind. An | were buried withrdee solemnity. {fo 4 om say 
exchange paper gives the following description of Mr, Car- | shells would have ranked among the choicest historical relics of 


“A very small round-topped tack, thrust upright into a 


piece of pine board, represents the first letter. The same 
tack inclined to the top, represeats the second, and leaning to 
agg my — 9 and the left by turns, the next 
‘o next four lette: id 

3 ca ae coke rs, one side of the tack is then 
The railway continues for seve ttom, the right and the left hand. The half-headed tack in- 
clined to the top, the bottom, the right and left hand, again in 

turns representing the next four letters, Essentially the same 
A wide valley opens | course is then pursued with the next two atyles of tacks, and 
our alphabet is ready. Other sorts of tacks and variations of 
ther the first view of the Bernese Alps may be observed. On| them then furnish points for punctuation and the numerals 
Onramntxe Money Uxper Fase PReTence.—We find the | 'eaving Olten the railway enters @ beautiful valley, bordered by 
following in the Indépendance Belge: “An old unmarried lady |* “tied outlive of wooded heights, with the snow-ca 


portion made to face by turns the top, the 


and with a good supply of tacks and a piece of sott pine board 
eof ¥ i pped Alps | for a page we are ready to write a chapter of the Bible or a 
Passing in succession the small stations of Zufiagen, | hymo = one blind reader whose sensitive fingers will so learn 
to run along the line of iron and copper with peed 
assurance ° are ours in readi ae’ — 
once committed to memory will be passed along to 

readcr, or the tacks withdrawn and’ like your Laele wee 
used for printing another page.” 


the printed page. Tae page 





Deata or a Lonpon Eprror.—English papers announ 
the death of Mr. John Douglas Uook, Sahar of the ‘Saturday 
Review, which took place on Monday the 10th of August. Mr. 
Cook was a journalist of many years standing, and a quarter 
of a century ago edited Zhe Mormng Chronicle, then in all its 
glory a3 the ay See organ, with Messrs. Vernon Har- 
court, Venables, Thomas Frasor, Shirley Brooks, Augus 

oach, and others contributing to its colamns. Tbat he was 
the editor of The Saturday Review did not become known to 
the general J om until after his death. The London Daily 
News says of him: The late Mr. Douglas Cook had never 
earned a name in literature. He was not ready at writing 
such articles as those by which the Saturday Review has ob- 
tained notoriety. Auy one among its contributors might have 
easily excelled its late editor in profundity of learning and in 
literary versatility and skill. But if in the world of letters he 
had bo rank, in the world of journalism he made himself fear- 
+. -_ was one r' ~ on = —— to be gifted by nature 
w power 0! ng the pu ulse, an i 
while moulding, the public taste, a ee 





Larce Farma—lia Champaign County, Illinois, there ig a 
farm, seven miles by six in size, and containing 23,000 acres. 
This is a stock farm, and most of it has been reclaimed from 
prairie and sown to timothy and blue grass. Tue pre- 
sent owner is Mr. John Alexander. The late owner wag Mr. 
Sallivant, who has sold out and taken a farm of 40,000 acres 
in Ford County. On the Alexander farm are 4,00) cattle 
5.000 acres of corn, several natural and artiticial ponds, and 
miles and miles of hedge. The ca'tie are divided 5 herds of 
about 500 each. Another farm in Benton County contains 
26,000 acres. It is well watered. There are groves of planted 
trees on this farm. hee miles of board fence in:lose 
13.000 acres. Seventy miles of Osage orange hedge are on the 
place. There are 4,000 cattle on the farm. Four years ago it 
was ap unbroken prairie. ony this farm are two otoers 
one of 12,000 acres, another of 8,000, and many of from one to 
three thousand acres. These statements recall descriptions of 
the days of the patriarchs and of the immense family posses- 
sions of wandering tribes on the plains of Asia. But these 
ancients never dreamed of the actual wealth of these “ catile 
lords.” Io Iowa, Indiana, and Texas there are also enormous 
farms, devoted to the ae stock and the production of 
corn. Before the war the m property in Virginia, on and 
near the James River, was noted for its ample dimensions, 
ennee Poy a young man, , ~ he — his landed poe- 

square league, ae year he raised e 
000 mt of wneat.—JV. Y. Com. davertiaer, — 





A Hicuty Taxep Natton.—The value of U. 8. pronert 
belore the war was $1,600,000,000. Since then in the Norti- 
ern States it bas increased in value, and in the Southern States 
diminished. The productive industry of the country is usually 
estimated at 2} per cent. upon the whole value of the country, 
which would make $400,000,000 a year the productive interest 
of the country. The amount of taxes drawn from the people 
which reached the public Treasury in 1866, was $559,000,000 ; 
in 1867 it was $490,000,000, and Mr. Wells, the Special Revenue 
Commissioner, has made a statement in which he says that for 
the past year, 1868, ending on the Ist July, there were $460,- 

000 of money drawn from oe by way of taxation, 
ere thea is a system of an- 
nual taxation far beyond the annual income from the produc- 


Civuss rx Lonpon.—The Pall Mall Gazette says :—The line 


pper|ot cluns in London is rapidly extending westward. “From 


Pall Mall up to St. James’s Street the clubs have been filling 

table site, and now others are driven to Piccadilly. 
no having 
r. Hope’s 
two of the best houses in 


desirable a local h 


very tation as 
house ; and when it takes possession 


isan essential condition. The tin reduced by the electro-| Piccadilly wili have been converted into clubs in the course of 
plastic process, according to this invention, is rendered suffl-| a few months. There are no other buildings large enough for 
ciently ductile, malleable and cohesive to assume any form by | the purpose which seem likely to be given up by their owners 
chasing, embossing or engine-turping without cracking, which | —snd yet noblemen have been known to be tempted 
is the case when tin used as 4 plating on lead in thin sheets in| offersof money. The older clubs fail altogether to accommo- 


by large 


the new generation, and it is very evident that the num- 
to be largely in- 
creased. The projected associations will not at all be so for- 
tunate as the Janior Athen@um or the Junior Carlton. Why 
must these awkward names be used? Why cannot the young 
men invent a distinct tile for themselves? if 





Tue Broken ATLANTIC CaBLE.—The teste seem to show 
that the fault lies at about eighty miles from Newfoundland, in 
water not exceeding, if it reaches, 100 fathoms ia depth, aud that 


embossing or etamping in imitation of metal ——— the | the interruption of communication is so complete as to put it al 
Dy at-| most beyond doubt that the injury has been caused by the ground- 
tempts have been made to produce in metal trade and other | ing of an iceberg. 
distinguishing marks on the corks or stoppers of bottles and | stored in less than a mouth ; but meanwhile the other gcable ig 
other vessels, or on other articles, either by embossing, colour- r 
ing, or printing, in imitation of those produced in wax or 
metal capable of receiving av impression. The result has been, 
however, to produce an inferior impression, the design being 
btained ona plain surface, and ,bearing but an imperfect | tives jof 


Communication ywill, it is expected, be re 


fully equal to the work required of it, 4 





Cuurca BELLs AND THEIR Uses tw SHAwart.—The na- 
Kona, Hawaii, have recently raised a new bell upon 
a tower, which they have erected, attached to one of their 
churches, The first use which they made of their new bell was 
to toll forty-eight funeral strokes in honour of the burial of some 
which had been blown for the past forty-eight 


years these conch- 
the natives, 
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Conpuctsen BY Captain G. H, Mackunziz 


PROBLEM, No, 1,025.—By Herr yon Oppen. 














White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 


SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM NO, 1,024, 
White. Black. 
Ri to K R4 dis ch 1 Bto Q Kt 2 [best] 


2RtoKR8 2 Any move 
3 Q or K mates 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. F. B., Philadelphia.—In Problem No. 1 White for his se- 


‘cond move can play Q to K 4 or Q to Q3 in either case mating 
next move, 
No. 2 shall appear shortly, 


J. M. P., Savannah, Ga.—Your Problem in four moves admits 
of two solutions, as white for his flist move can play Kt to Q7 
dis ch or Kt tks Kt P ch, 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 

Chess players visiting the city, and those residing down town, 
will be pleased to learn that new and very comfortable rooms 
have been opened, in the Café Europa, Division Street, expressly 
for the benefit of the Chess playing public. 


Some of the strongest players in New York are to be met with 
there every day. 


CHEES IN AUSTRIA. 

The two games below occurred ina Tournament held sore 
months ago in Vienna, 

The first and second prizes were carried off by Messrs. Caank 
and Feyerfeil, the former of whom, out of a total of 50 games 
contested by him, lost but one. 

Game l. 

Krno's Gamoirt. 
Black, White. 
Mr. Caank. Mr. Strauss. 

1 Ptks QP 


White. 
Mr. Strauss. 


toK 4 
toK B4 
t 


Black. 
Mr. Ceank. 
tks P 


ue 
TS etcrcxnts 
cook 


toK BS 

oQBa 

les 

Q4 
B3 
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ra 
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K d 
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5 K 
K4ch(s) B to Q2 
QKt3 Castles 

And Black gave mate in seven moves. 
(a) A somewhat unusual move at this stage of the King’s Gam- 


t 


¢ 
< 


~ 
S 
ce 
S 


t 
AL A useless check; Kt to K eq seems to be White’s proper 


jay. 
(c) All this is very feeble on the part of Mr. Strauss, 
(d) Tne initiatory move of a very pretty combination. 


Game IL 
Krxe’s Bisaor’s Gamsrr. 
Black, White. 
Mr. Hartstein. Mr. Feyerfeil. 


ll Kt to as 


White. 
Mr. Feyerfeil. 


Black. 
Mr. Hartstein- 


tt et ee 
sue ew 


rd 
con 


9 Q Btks P 
10 KttoQ B3 


(a) Bringing out the Q Kt is considered slightly superior. 

(+) This move may be said to cost Bi the game; he ought 
‘of course to have played P to K R 3. 

(ec) Very neat; if Biack take the B he loses his Queen, 

(d) The termination is curious and instructive; the unfortu- 
nate Black King being hemmed in by his own officers, who are 
powerless to prevent the mate, 


—— ee 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 

The game following was played some years ago at the Worces- 
ter Chess Club, between the late Mr. E. Williams and the Rev. 
F. R. Drew. Though by no means a good specimen of the play 
of the former gentleman, who is well known to have been one of 
the strongest experts of the day, it is very well conducted by his 
opponent, and presents, in the latter part, points of interest suf- 
ficient to warrant its preservation, 


White. 








Black. 
Mr. D. 


White, 
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1 RtoK 

. Kt to Q Kt5 
3 toK B3 
Kt tks K B P 
RtksR 

Kt to Q 6ch 


BRESES 
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1 
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(a) A mistake, evidently. 
(6) If Kt tks R, Biack mates by force in six moves. The end- 
ing is very prettily played by Black. 

— London Field, 





VISIT OF ENGLISH CRICKETERS TO AMERICA. _ 
The twelve cricketers selected for the purpose of playing five 
or six matches in the United States and Canada will eail from 
Liverpool for New York by the Inman vessel, which leaves 


Liverpool on Sept. 2, The following are the names of the 
twelve :— 


Willsher [Kent], captain Charlwood [Sussex] 
Freeman [Yorkshire] 
Rowbotham [ Yorkshire] 
Jupp (Surrey) Tarrant (Cambridgesbire) 
Pooley [Surrey] J. Smith [Cambridgeshire] 
James Lillywhite [Sussex] A. Shaw [ Nottiaghamshire 


—_—__oa—_—_— 


“OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 
(Genuine Version.) 


Our dear old Church of England, 
Let's rally round you now, 

Though there’s not the least occasion 
For kicking up a row. 

You know you're safe as ever, 
And watched with loving eye, 

But Dizzy (who’s so clever) 
Suggests a little Cry. 


So dear old Church of England, 
(And none can call you cheap) 

We'll make your name a war-cry, 

™ For those who'd office keep. 

Declare to win elections, 
Old Mother Church so dear, 

‘With these, our crack selections, 
Yourself, and Gold, and Beer.— Punch. 


Griffith [Surrey } 
Humphrey [Surrey] 


Preoness oF ArrtaAL NAvicATion.—The Aeronautic So- 
ciety has not been fortunate in its experimen 8 : judging it by the 
hard measu ¢ of results, it might be described as more or less a 
failure. We murt take into account, bowever, the great diffi- 
ities it has to contend against, Mr. Coxwell publishes a letter 
which he refers to the aerial projects exhibited at the Crysta 
Palace with a mixture of ridicule and contempt. There is no- 
thing there, he rays, but “ the old familiar toys and plans which 
years and years back I had seen and shaken my head at; there 
were fans and modifications of screws,(of clockwork springs, and 
planes, both ioclined and at a low pitch and a very high pitch ; 
there were beads, tails, arme, wings, feathers, and other appur- 
tenances, but nothing that would even flutter, and as to flying, 
unless some wire rope held them up, why this, the greatest ex. 
pectation, was never realized!” Therefore Mr. Coxwell, as a 
practical map, who knows what it is to be up in the air a couple 
of thousand feet or so, will have nothing to do with the new- 
fangled notions which are likely to drop the projectors who trust 
to them, let us Lope, into the ponds or fountains, where they may 
be pulled out and saved, like the philosophers who listened with 
credulity to the whisperings of science in “ Rasselas.” Cer- 
tainly the flourish made at its meeting by the Aeronautic 3o- 
ciety has not been followed up by any remarkable displays in 
the shape of experiments. Mr. Coxwell, bv the way, regards 
the burning of the unfortunate Frenchman’s balloon “ as a wise 
interposition of Provideace.”—Spectator. 


Mr. Mitt on tre Lopcer Law or Lonpon.—A body of 
lodgers connected with the St. Anne’s Electoral Association for- 
warded to the ber for Westminster the following resolution : 
— We, lodgers in the parish of St. Anne's, Westminster, feel 
oureelves greatly aggrieved at the continued existence of a law by 
which, although we pay all claims of rent due to the person with 
whom we contract for our lodgings, we are still liable to have 
our household goods seized for any defalcation on his part 
whereby his contract is not falfilled. Feeling assured that you 
will not fail to see both the hardship and positive injustice en- 
tailed by the existence of this law, we are desirous of obtaining 
your Opinion regarding its modification or abolition.” Mr. Joba 
Stuart Mill, writing from Avignon, says: “I beg to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the resolution passed at a meeting of the St. 
Anne's Electoral Association on the 4th inst. I entirely agree 
with the Association in their condemnation of the law by which 
the goods of a lodger who has paid his rent to his immediate 
landlord may be seized to meet the claims of the head landlord. 
It is disereditable to Parliament that this unjust state of the law 
sbould have continued so long, and [ would advise that petitions 
for its repeal should be signed by tbe numerous class who are 
aggrieved by it, and presented to the new Parliament as soon as 
p* uo, alter it meets. The grievances which are most peti- 
ao O@Bainst are likely to be the soonest redressed.” 





A Frence ELection INcipent.—A story appears in seve- 
ral Contineotal papers, which shows how very differently— 
thongh not how much better they “do things in France,” and 


J-| and lastly in a coarse cloth. 





times to the crowd, which, considering prudence to be the better 
part of valour, quietly dissolved.” On the meeting being dis- 
persed, the arrested people were set free, and told to go to their 
homer, The Government candidat: for the department has 
been “triumphantly returned !” 

InpIAN RatLways.—A blue-book bas been published, from 
which it appears, that during the year ended on the 3ist of 
March last, upwards of £9,000,000 was added to the capital of 
railways in India, making the whole amount £76,579,000, of 
which £75,071,600 has been expended. The length of open line 
bas been increased during the same period to 3.943 miles, by the 
completion of 349 miles; and there are 1,665 miles now in course 
of construction, The gross receipts for the year ending 30th 
June, 1867, were £4.875,112, as compared with £4 537,235 in the 
previous year. The net receipts were £2,337,300, showing an 
increase of rather over £30,000. Ten years ago the net revenue 
was only £111,446 ; last year it amounted to £2 836,871. “ But 
what is more remarkable,” observes Mr. Juland Danvers, who 
drew up the report, “although the capital had increased from 
twenty to seventy-five millions, and the guaranteed interest in 
proportion, the net amount paid by the Government for guaran- 
teed interest in the ten years, 1857-1867, was about the same, 
viz, £700,000. 


Tue Funerat or Kine Toeoporos—The body of King 
Theodoros had been removed to the hut of the Italian Pietro, in 
the compound of the English captives, and handed over to the 
priests. Dr. Lomsdaine examined the wound to ascertain whe- 
ther or not it was self-inflicted, and the body was then wrapped 
first in a fine cotton cloth, then in a rich gold and silken kinkob, 
A grave was dug in the outer 
cloister of the church, but the tools were inefficient, the ground 
was bard, and it was very shallow, All the chiefs had permis- 
sion to attend their o!d master to bis last resting place, but only 
a very few came, and the body was carried on an old bedstead 
from the but tothe church. There was a small guard of the 
33rd to keep order, but no honoars whatever were shown by the 
English to their brave enemy, and his body was placed ia the 
grave, the stones were filled in, and the surface strewn with 
straw, without any ceremony. Afterwards the priests muttered 
some prayers while the few mourners stood round them, It was 
a bleak, cbilly afternoon, and an hour or two before a bail-storm 
bad swept over the Fortress. — Macmillan, 


Butt-Fieuts INTRODUCED NTO FRANCE.—The Emperor 
of the French, withing to civilize bis people, bas introduced bull- 
fights ioto France. A grand spectacle of the kind was given 
recently at Havre, at which twelve bulls, tortured with burning 
darts and spear thrusts, but with horns covered with indiarubber 
balls, were encouraged to rush at “ matadors;’ “ picadors,” 
“ chulos,” and the restjof the performers for whom civilized Eu- 
rope bas not even names, Bloodshed was carefully avoided, the 
only attractions beiog torture to the beasts and risk of life to the 
men; but all the correspondents report that after a buil or two 
had been led away, the spectators began to hunger for slaughter. 
It is not believed that the Emperor intends to reintroduce com- 
bats of gladiators, as that might involve a loss of subjects who 
would make good soldiers. 





Tue Conpition oF IRELAND.— Referring to Mr. Disraeli’s re- 
cent declaration that the condition of Ireland is sa‘isfactory, the 
Northern Whig says :—“ Whether we look to the South, or ob- 
serve the condition of the North here, we see that there is eome- 
thing radically wrong in the social and political céndition of this 
country. If there have been manifestations ef a better spirit 
during the last two or three months, they have arisen, not irom 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor from a. 
of repression, but from the effect of the earnest manner in which 
r. Glad 


loti 





"s re and the Suspensory Bill have been 
supported in the two Houses of Parliament. It begins to be seen 
that justice can yet be obtained from the British legislature ; that 
there are statesmen animated with a determination to grapple 
with the evi's at their source, and to leave nothing undone to 
redress the wrongs of many generations.” 


Accrpent.—There was an explosion in Dr. Ayer’s Labora- 
tory, yesterday, which caused some excitement in the vicinity. 
Ayer’s Pills are manufactured under an enormous pressure, 
in cylinders, like cannon, which sometimes prove too weak for 
the compressed forces, and burst with terrific violence. For- 
tunately, the pieces do not fly far, so that no one has ever 
been burt by them. The ection is more like ice than powder ; 
but it makes Pills, which all the world acknowledge are 
Prtis'—[ Daily Journal, Lowell. 





NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 

JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVEN be- 
tween l4th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. [-@f~ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free ot charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 

81 EAST HOUSTON Street, [near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the adventages they would derive, by examining 
my reduced i: list, of LuproveD Frias Escapes, for Tenement 
Houses and Factories. H. NELSEN, 


‘THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURH FRAMBS, 


And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience 
in the above business, in Broadway, in be a way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. 














which, at this soment, on the eve of our owa , may 
teach us to appreciate somewhat more the liberties we possess, 
At Nismes a person named Breton let the lower floor of his house 
for an electoral meeting. On the authorities learning this, they 
warned bim that no such assembly could be held within five 
days of the voting ; but, disregarding the notification, a large 
pumber met, and the candidate opposing the Government was 
addressing them, when the Police Commissioner entered the hall. 
“Not a disloyal cry was uttered; merely observations were 
heard such as ‘ Pius de candidats officiels,’ ‘ Weshall all vote.’” 
A door at the lower end of the building then opened, and a 
strong detachment of military entered. M.Cazot, a Liberal can. 
didate, was taker by the collar, end committed to the charge of 
four privates ; his friend, M. Baragnon, was captured by the 
Police Commissioner himeelf, and by an officer with a drawa 
sword. Several other arrests were made. One gentleman, M. 
Ganier, received a sabre-thrust in the side. “ Outside the build- 
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JAS. PRINGLE, 
TAILOR AND DEBAPBR. 
611, HUDSON STREET, 

COB. ABINGDON SQUARE 

NEW YO 





M. TRILLARD, 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Aveuue, 
COR. OF 20TH 8T. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 
All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
Public Buildings. 








ing the troops were in line, and the Riot Act was read these 
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FINANCIAL. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. & Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
oF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(THe Sams AS AN INCORPORATED BaAnx.) 
NO. 30 WAEL STREET, NEW YORK.) 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent, 
COLLECTIONS MADE 
On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 
ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 
Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other4 
Blocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 


Europe. » 





BANKING HOUSE 
or 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 
' State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 


INSURANCE. 





BUROPEBAN HEBXPROSS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 

JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 

PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 





Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious ——, 
Cures Khgumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 

{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manofactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4&4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


~__ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Taveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
agg pay: by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until =>. painfully afflicting, 
SS. have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiyneed to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 
Scrofualous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or omens the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its ——— 
eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 

of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
yn is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
Persons afflicted with the iollowing complaints 
qoeeeliy Sa find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: 8t. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Balt Kheum, Scald Head, Xingworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dro uk Heart 
Disease, Fits, Kpilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various U us af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
ou a a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhea or Whites, Uterine UlI- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our A) 





















FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FPIBB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Office, Lid Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Imstitute, 34 Avenue, 
[TNOCORPORATED 1823] 


Surplus, - - -----+++-+-++-++ ++ $256,067 77 


DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 8 Cee eee, te 1, 1867,..... 765,067 77 


Insures Property against Loss Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued ana 


of the Com! 
lcs ented ane Laeece ald athe cities in the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


ey this Company, Mr. Erastus Br Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Po Life Insurance Coneune held its firet 
annual m a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and insured. There are some plans in the 
of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
qaptsies the features of the pane men ay and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily und by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as 7 as to those who are not 


ew IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent, first and last, b by — into this Company 
Insurance can be elfected y letter full directions given upon 

application. 

Agents wanted in‘City and Country, 


‘JOHN A. SIMMONS, 








SADDLES, BLANKETS WHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand end made to Order. 
No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 


New York. 
JOHN C. soves 
MARBLE Rares, m... UM 
MURAL TABLE Bs FONTS, 
FURNITURE slabs AND FLOOR TILING, 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
OnejDoor West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATE, LOCKSMITH, BELL- AND 
ENEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE. between 36th and 37th 8ts,, New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


WE shake 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY-SGOOND 8ST., N. ¥. 


a FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
uare and Upright ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
best Manufactured ; warranted for for six yours 

elodeons, and 


‘hand Pisnos. M ge oe 
~" oak cont Copied, = 
chased; Monthly instalments recei from one to two 




















Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations ot extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, ee ae ee or inflammation of the Liver, and 





Harcu.FooTEaco 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 18 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


‘all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


‘on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orgens furnished jwith GOLD at current | Oo ee, oe TATIONERY. ee FIN- 


en arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sone in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA isa great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
preneasions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, wil! find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 

by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere 


” Holloway’ s Pils and Ointment. and 
Colds, arising irom checked perspiration or any other cause, may 
be immediately abated and rapidly cured by tne use of HOLLo- 
war's Pitts. They act both upon the bowels and the skin, and 
soon relieve every inflammatory symptom. HoLiowars 
OmmtTMent be briskly rubbed into the chest and throat, it 
will assist in removing irritation from the lungs and wind- 
pip, and materially aid the process of cure. Sold by all Drug- 
giste. 








EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
588 and S72 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOPE3, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE ED GES, 
GLIMBREDE’Ss, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 








Chickering's, S8teinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the eel Le wg et 
Pianos . and Illustrated »iled. 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORAC WATERS a co 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





3 
en bey ma other kh. we desire to caution the 
imitations. K FOR GILLOTT’s. 
a ahpetion wa granted 2 the Supreme Court 
CAUTION !— ork) at General T orm, January, 1867, 
ogiats the wets rehumel Ge NUMBER ‘we! 
Huser Owzs, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 89) 
Bole Agent 98 Jonn St... . Y. 





wee ye EAU ANGELIQUE, 
HE BEST Ty ee oe PLEA8iNG TOOTH-WASH for 


CLEANSING, PRES aud BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENG GTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to a 


Prepared onl, 
” DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York, 
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THE ALBION: 











STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 


THOMAS D. BENSOw. 
Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&ec. 580 Hupson 8t., near Abingdon &quare, New York. Also 
Manulacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 


JOHN KOEHLER, 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
pe Furnishing Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Ke- 
re 
No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 11th and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
ta” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 


AOHN McHKENNAN, 

‘Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Moouments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., &c. 

N. B. Jubbing Punctually Attended to. 

















HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 

No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
BROADWAY 4 FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 BROADWAY. 

Brazilian Pebble Spectacles and Eye Glasses for preserving the 

Bight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 

nu. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1182 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 
. ~ ROBERT J. PLE\CHER, 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


OF A T. STEWA 
patch at Low Prices. 





Orders executed with neatness and des 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. Furniture re- 
paired in the best style, and taken in exchange. 

CURTAINS, SHADBS, SLIPS, &0O., 

Made and put up in a Superior Style. Carpets made and put 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 
liantly. No. 407 SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 

UNDER HOOP SEIRT STORE. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


REMOVAL, 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHMERT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. 523 Canal Bt., 
TO HE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Neo. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
tay” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer ot Milltary and ety Orna- 
memts, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND STREBT, Between Mott and Elizabeth sts., New-York. 





F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 

47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, NEW YORK. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Lustitate 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 

And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 


MASS LOVETT T’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
wax flowers, Jeatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materiais. 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 
Bronze aad Silver on hand and made to order, 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
oo turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 


eS bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
wy, than Broadway stores, 










J.C. HAM publiches a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of his designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. - 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 








A . 
HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 

436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated K LEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS just received and 
for sale a « oxy vA INRICHS 

150 BROAD WAY, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on application. 


S. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manuficturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 

Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 

List or Prices oF Inp1an CLvss. 
6, 7 & Sibs. each, per pair $5 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Children. 
a each ba 6 50 | 2 ibs, each, per pair & : 4 


“ q 4 3 oe “ 
6 « 1000;4 * e “ 3 50 
20 oe “a oe 14 00 5 “ “ “ 5 vO 
25 “ “ 16 ou 
The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 
_ so UNSURPASSED. ——™”™” 


PRICE OF THE WASHING MACTIINE, $15. 
OF THE WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER, $24. 





DENISON’S WASHING MACHINE 


Is allowed to be the best Washing Maebine ever invented. It defies 
competition. This Machine is constructed on purely scientific 
principles. 
NO RUBBING OR POUNDING 
Injures no garment. Is strong and durable, eas‘er than any other 
to operate; will wash anything from a lace collar to a bedquilt ; 
dees more work and in less time than any other—worth the price 
for rinsing alone. No family can afford to be without one. 
IRECTIONS FOR USING MAOAGINE 

1st—8oak the clothes over night in cold water, soapiog the 
more soiled parts. 2d—-In the morning pass them through the 
wringer. Fil the Reel nearly full, {not packed down] taking care 
to distribute the balls equally among the clothes. 3d—Shave a 
few ounces of soap and dissolve it in boiling water. 4th—Pour 
two pails of boiling water in the tank and enough ot the soap 
{previously prepared] to makea richsuds. Do not use too much 
suap or it will foam. 5th—Turn the Reel just fat enough not to 
throw the waerout. 6th—For rinsing proceed the same as for 
wehaing, using cold water. 

Manuiactured at Upper Piermont, Rockland Co, N. Y. Ap- 


ly to 
”" J. G. BELL, 335 Broadway, N. Y., 
Or to TUNIS TALLMAN, Upper Piermont, New York. 


CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 





HULLY, and all kinds of 
York. Established in 1540. 
DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Hovuss PAINTERS, 
No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 3lst Streets, 
NEW YORK, 








Glazing promptly attended to, 


Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
ips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tall, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 





1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York, 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For SaLe WHOLESALE aND RETAIL AT 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 25th St. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 


. Pa] 

GRAVES & PIER. 
COPPERSMITHS, 

276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 











HELLMUTH COLLECE, 
LONDON, CANADA, 
(Incorporated, 1865.) 





Founded by the Very Rev. Dean Hellmuth, D.D., Rector of &t. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, and President of the Corporation. 





The Discipline of the College is based as ‘nearly as possib’e 
upon the,model of the great Public Schools of Britain and Gei- 
mavy, and the object contemplated, to provide a Classical, Sci- 
entific, and Commercial education for the sons of gentlemer, 
commensurate with the wants and progress of a rising country. 


The next term commences Sept. lst. Boys admitted from seven 
years of age and upwards. Circulars and other information may 
be obtained of 

MR. T. WHITTAKER, 


No. 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 4 


TH 
AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACK, Cormer i7th Street, 
(Ong Biock East oF UNION SQUARE) 
L. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


E 





Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen's, Irving Place. 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comprebensive &ystem of Baths in 
this country. ‘They embrace the modifications of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORLENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 
These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen's are se- 
Each department has its special and experienced at- 


No pains will be spared to make i! one of the best resorts for 
invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Laxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times. 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 

The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders received at the 
Office and Lepot, 1363 BROADWAY, between 37th and $8uh Bts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


WALLACK’S. 
LOTTA’S FAREWELL NIGHTS, 
AS DICKENS’ 
LITTLE NELL, 
FOR SIX NIGHTS, 
Commencing Monday, Sept., 7th. 


Doors Open at half-past seyen. 
Performances commences at eight. 














